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A New Justice.—Governor Hughes, of New York, has 
been nominated by the President Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court. The nomination is received with gen- 
eral satisfaction by public men, regardless of party af- 
filiations. 

Killing Frosts in West and South.—A situation, 
which Superintendent Cox of the Weather Bureau 
in Chicago designated as one of the most serious in his 
experience, ruled in the West and South early in the 
week. Snow and freezing weather throughout the dis- 
trict destroyed the remnant of the fruit and berry crops 
which had survived the heavy frost of the week before. 
The loss to the fruit crop is estimated at $20,000,000; 
Michigan, Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana, Missouri, 
Minnesota and Nebraska are the chief sufferers. As the 


south as the Carolinas, Mr. Cox declared that the only 
chances for a supply of fruit that he could see were in 
the Colorado districts and those west of Colorado. In 
the Northwest grain crops were badly damaged, but 
reports affirmed the soil to be in fine condition and it is 
happily not too late for reseeding. Snow covered Georgia 
on Monday, and this together with severe weather in other 
Southern States has wrought great damage to cotton, 
diminishing the already slight prospects of an increased 


supply. 
Steel Workmen Insured.—The United States Steel 





Corporation and its subsidiaries have announced an in- 
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employees, and have published the details of a plan for 
the relief of those injured at work and the families of 
men killed. The plan will be put in operation May 1 
for a year’s test and its continuance will depend on its 
success. The cost will be several millions a year and 
employees will not contribute. For permanent injuries 
payment will be based upon the nature of the injury and 
the yearly wages of the victim. When an employee is 
killed, his family will receive a sum equal to his wages 
for a year and a half with an additional allowance for 
each child under sixteen. Announcement is also made 
that a plan for pensioning disabled and superannuated 
employees will soon be put into effect. 


Sugar Trust in Far West.—Investigation of the Sugar 
Trust and its methods has been instituted in San Fran- 
cisco by the United States Grand Jury. Underweighing 
of imports and a combine of sugar interests in restraint 
of trade are the two subjects of inquiry. The trust does 
business on the Pacific Coast and in the West generally 
under the name of the Western Sugar Refinery of San 
Francisco, the Missouri River being the dividing line of 
the selling country for the western adjunct of the trust 
property. The Federal officials reason that if the Ameri- 
can Sugar Refinery people have evaded duties on sugar 
imports at the port of New York, there is certainly good 
reason to look into the conduct of its branch in California, 
Captaig William Watson, the steamship magnate, who 
handles thousands of tons of sugar at the port of San 
Francisco, has been subpoenaed by the authorities. 
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Canadian Reciprocity.—Circumstances have greatly 
changed since March 17, 1866, when the United States 
declined to renew the reciprocity treaty with Canada, 
which had then been in operation for twelve years. Now 
the first proposals for a renewal come from Washington. 
Representatives Fish and Parsons are intensely interested 
in a resolution before the Ways and Means Committee 
which affirms that “it is the sense and judgment of 
this House that negotiations with Canada should be in- 
stituted at this time with a view to establishing closer 
commercial ties and freer trade relations with that 
country.” The resolution orders that a copy thereof be 
transmitted to the President. Thus far the Ways and 
Means Committee has seemed little inclined to report the 
resolution, but Mr. Fish has secured about fifty Repub- 
lican signatures to it and expects that he will have no 
difficulty in showing within the next week to the com- 
mittee a list which will contain more than a majority of 
the Republicans. It is understood that the President 
favors the establishment of closer trade relations with 
Canada and is quite ready to use the Tariff Board as a 
means of framing reciprocity treaties and making con- 
cessions. The only serious difficulty in the way of such 
an agreement is the apparent unwillingness of Canada 
to make any material concessions to the United States. 


Newfoundland.—Sir Edward Morris, Premier of 
Newfoundland, was in New York last Saturday on his 
way to The Hague. He spoke at the St. George Society’s 
dinner that evening. Sir Edward’s errand at The Hague 
is concerned with the arbitration next June by the Peace 
Tribunal of the fisheries dispute between the United 
States and Newfoundland. The chief point is the ques- 
tion whether Americans are entitled by the provisions of 
the treaty of 1818 to take fish in Newfoundland waters 
with the help of crews not made up entirely, and some- 
times not made up at all, of Americans. Another im- 
portant point is whether “the right to take fish on the 
coast” signifies only the outer coast, or includes bays, 
harbors and creeks. One of the minor difficulties is the 
refusal of Americans in Newfoundland waters to report 
to the customs or to pay the coast light duties levied on 
shipping. Sir Edward is very anxious to see reciprocity 
established between the United States and Nowfound- 
land. “ We have made,” he said to a Sun reporter, “two 
reciprocity treaties with your country in twenty years. 
The Blaine treaty never reached the Senate and the 
Hague treaty reached the Senate only to be guillotined 
again. We still hope that good sense will effect some 
suitable commercial arrangement. Millions of people in 
the United States need our fresh cod, the finest in the 
world, and it can be landed in New York at three cents 
a pound. It is only the opposition of the Massachusetts 
fishermen that makes us unable to supply the people of 
the United States with this cheap article of food.” Sir 
Edward added that the revenues of Newfoundland had | 
doubled in the last two years, and that numerous com- 





panies, such as the Harmsworths’ Pulp Mill Company, 
were developing the wealth of the island. 


Great Britain.—The Veto resolutions passed the House 
of Commons by majorities varying from 98 to 114 and 
the final vote was the occasion of extraordinary excite- 
ment. The Budget passed through the Lower House by 
good majorities owing to the support of the Irish 
Party, but its continuance is still precarious. There is a 
suspicion that Mr. Asquith’s statement about guarantees 
and dissolution lends itself to an interpretation that Mr. 
Redmond will not find satisfactory. The Veto resolutions 
are now before the Upper House but the Lords have 
decided not to act upon them until after Whitsuntide 
recess. Meanwhile, and before that date, the Budget will 
have passed the Commons. If, as seems likely from 
Ministers’ reticence, it is then sent to the Lords, it will 
be at once passed, and Mr. Redmond’s condition, “ no 
Veto, no Budget,” would be disregarded. A Scotch 
Temperance Bill, based on local option, has passed the 
House. Mr. Asquith announced that the House would 
adjourn towards the end of April for a recess of three 
weeks. The vote on Account was taken for six weeks 
only, so that on the reopening of Parliament this im- 
portant item of the financial question will be again up 
for settlement. A deputation of workingmen who 
were sent to Germany and Belgium by the Tariff Reform 
League to examine the conditions of the workers in those 
countries, reported that workingmen were better housed, 
dressed and fed than in England; that there was less 
indication of poverty and none cf extreme want. The 
Government Commissioner appointed to report on the 
religious riots in Liverpool has completely exonerated the 
Catholics, declared their processions legal and placed the 
blame on the Orange leaders and preachers. 





Ireland in Parliament.—In reference to Sir Robert 
Anderson’s revelation that he had written the “Parnellism 
and Crime” articles for the London Times while he was 
a prominent official in the Government Secret Service, 
Mr. Asquith said, replying to Mr. Redmond, that Ander- 
son had supplied Government documents to Le Caron, 
the Times witness, but without the knowledge of the 
Home Secretary; that an inquiry would now serve no 
useful purpose, but the question of discontinuing Ander- 
son’s pensions could be taken up on the Vote on Account. 
“T cannot,” he continued, “ express too strongly my con- 
demnation of the admitted breach of official duty of which 
Sir Robert Anderson was guilty. It was contrary 
to the rules and traditions of the Secret Service and so 
far as I know without precedent.” The fact that the 
then Unionist Government connived at Anderson’s parti- 
zan activities and promoted him immediately thereafter 
to the head of the criminal service, is considered damaging 
to that party’s good faith. Mr. Asquith’s announce- 
ment that he would demand guarantees from the Crown 
for the passage of his Veto Bill by the Upper House 
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and not dissolve unless he had secured them for the next 
Parliament, is satisfactory to the Irish Party, which has 
therefore, supported the Government on the Budget. 
While Mr. O’Brien denounces Mr. Redmond as the tool 
of the Government, the Opposition proclaim him its 
master and dictator. Replying to an amendment of an 
Orange member excepting Home Rule legislation from 
the Lords’ disabilities, Mr. Churchill said that one of the 
main objects of the Veto resolutions was to secure a 
national settlement of the Irish question. The South 
African measure was not submitted to the Lords; it was 
a success because they were not permitted to mar it; 
giving a Parliament to Ireland is not so radical or far- 
reaching a policy, but one which would be even more 
beneficial to the strength, unity and prosperity of the 
Empire than the grant of a Constitution to South Africa. 
All the Nationalist members voted for the Veto resolu- 
tions. Mr. O’Brien and his friends opposed the Budget. 


Australian Government Defeated.—The Hon. Alfred 
Deakin, Prime Minister of the Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia, resigned on April 19. In the general elections, 
which took place a week before that date, there was a 
great labor upheaval which defeated the Deakin Govern- 
ment. Mr. Deakin himself had a narrow escape from 
defeat at the hands of the Laborite condidate who op- 
posed him in Ballarat. The Deakin Government was a 
coalition of Free Traders, Protectionists and Anti-Soci- 
alists, which overthrew the Labor Ministry about a 
year ago. Thus ends Mr. Deakin’s third term as Prime 
Minister of the Australian Commonwealth, the first cov- 
ering parts of the two years 1903 and 1904, the second 
extending from 1905 to 1908, and the third having lasted 
about twelve months. The present crisis was foreshad- 
owed as early as August 7, last year, by AMERICA (No. 
17, p. 451), which then said that the Labor party, sup- 
ported by a sweeping majority of the electors, would 
inevitably bring about the downfall of the Cabinet in the 
following spring, owing to the tactical mistake that Mr. 
Deakin made in offering a Dreadnought or its equivalent 
to the Imperial Government. 


Discontent in Cuba.—Murmurs which may be the 
prelude to armed violence are heard from Cubans of 
negro blood, who assert that though they form almost 
one-third of the population, their numerical strength is 
not properly recognized by white politicians. It is feared 
that the Negro party, which claims an enrolment of 
93,000 and is actively engaged in adding to the number, 
may precipitate a race war and thus call for renewed 
intervention and occupation on the part of the United 


States. 


Death of Mexican Statesman.—Ignacio Mariscal, Sec- 
retary of Foreign Relations throughout Diaz’s presidency 
and to whose skill and tact Mexico’s excellent standing 
abroad is due, died in Mexico on the 16th inst. of 





pneumonia. He was in his eighty-first year and had 
been continuously in public office for over half a cen- 
tury. He was a native of Oaxaca, a lawyer by profession, 
and of marked literary ability. He represented his state 
in the constitutional convention of 1857, was first attorney 
general under Juarez when he directed the sale of the 
confiscated church property, then secretary of justice 
and public instruction and later connected with the Mexi- 
can legation at Washington. He also represented his 
country at the court of St. James. The authorized an- 
nouncement that after a long estrangement from the 
Church, Sefior Mariscal repented for the past and re- 
ceived the Viaticum and the Holy Oils before his death, 
has been made in the Catholic press. 


Assassin of Nun Dead.—Nadal Rius, a Spaniard who, 
a few weeks since, shot and instantly killed Sister Ber- 
nabé Indavé, superioress of the Spanish Refuge in the 
city of Mexico, died in prison on the 11th inst. while 
awaiting trial. He was an able civil engineer and had 
held contracts with several South American countries, 
but his mind became affected of late years so that he 
was employed at light desk work out of mere charity. 
At the time of the death of the nun, he was falsely pro- 
claimed an anarchist bent on deeds of blood. His act is 
now known to have been that of a person long mentally 
deranged but considered harmless. Had death not re- 
lieved him before his trial he would have ended his days 
in an insane asylum. 


Opening of the Belgian Exposition.—On Saturday last, 
with much stately ceremony, the great Belgian Exposition 
was opened in Brussels by King Albert. Queen Eliza- 
beth, the Countess of Flanders, Princess Clementine and 
a splendid gathering of Belgium’s notabilities assisted 
at the inaugural exercises. The Exposition group of 
buildings, called the White City. is situated near the end 
of the Avenue Louise, which, on the west side of Brus- 
sels, leads out to the beautiful Bois de la Cambre. 


French Elections.—The general elections in France 
last Sunday brought out three thousand candidates for 
597 seats. The results, as known so far, cover 531 elec- 
tion districts. Of these, second ballots will be necessary 
in 207 cases. In the districts where definite results were 
reached the Republicans gained eight members and lost 
one; the Radicals and Radical Socialists gained nine but 
lost fifteen; the Independent Socialists gained six and 
lost two; the Conservatives and Liberals gained three 
and lost four; the Progressists gained three and lost 
four. All the members of the Cabinet except M. Mil- 
lerand, who will need a second ballot, have been re- 
elected. Among others who will have to stand for elec- 
tion a second time are M. Brisson, President of the 
Chamber of Deputies; Jean Jaurés, the Socialist leader; 
Boni de Castellane, and M. Delcassé, the former Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. The declaration of the results at 
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Chambon-Feugerolles, in the Department of Loire, was 
followed by a riot. The commissary of police was 
stabbed, the City Hall was burned and the local archives 
destroyed. Order was restored by a battalion of 
dragoons. The general result of the election so far is 
that the Government majority is slightly increased, but 
the relative position of the parties is not materially 
modified. 


Special Colonial Tax Proposed.—An amendment in- 
troduced by a member of the Centre during the dis- 
cussion of the Budget now before the German Reichstag 
has caused excitement in and out of parliamentary circles. 
The amendment provides that corporations and individ- 
uals in German Southwest Africa controlling a capital 
of more than 300,000 marks shall pay a special tax to 
the home government. The amendment was introduced 
during the consideration of the budget provision for 
a loan to cover the expense incurred by the Empire in 
putting down the recent serious uprisings in German 
Southwest Africa, and the motive, no doubt, is to force 
the colonists to share the burden of an expense under- 
taken largely for their well-being. The interested colo- 
nists, who have invested in the growing industries of 
the land mainly because of government urging, cry out 
against what they term a confiscation. They affirm that 
acceptance of the amendment will occasion a disastrous 
check to colonial enterprise everywhere, as the principle 
once admitted other nations will unquestionably follow 
Germany’s example. Capitalists will be slow to put up 
with the injustice of a special tax to secure needed 
protection in their development of interests which, after 
all, say they, are for the common good. Herr Dernburg, 
imperial Secretary of State for the Colonies, in an im- 
passioned address which aroused a stormy scene in the 
Reichstag, strongly opposed the amendment, and the out- 
come of the Centre’s proposal in this week’s debate is 
awaited with interest. 


New Obstacle to Prussia’s Electoral Reform.—It 
had been expected that little opposition to the Govern- 
ments act would be encountered in the consideration of 
the reform measure by the Upper House of the Prussian 
Landtag. But the special committee, to which the bill 
was referred, has attached to it a clause according to 
‘ which all future changes in the Constitution must have a 
two-thirds majority before becoming effective. The 
Government majority in the Lower House is insistent in 
its demand that this amendment be withdrawn, and 
Premier von Betthmann-Hollweg, speaking for his party 
before the committee, declared in decisive terms that the 
clause could not be accepted by the Government. The 
Upper House for the present refuses to recede and the 
second reading of the bill in the Upper House is looked 
forward to with apprehension. The existent bitterness 
between the representatives and the Government, due to 





the debate on the reform act, will be magnified if a third 
element of friction arises in the stubbornness of the 
Upper House. The opposition to the amendment among 
the members of the House of Representatives is based 
on the claim that under existent suffrage conditions a 
two-thirds majority for constitutional reforms is not 
attainable, and rather than see this condition coupled 
with the present electoral reform bill its defenders are 
willing to let the bill go by the board. 


The Week in Austria.—The plan to erect a splendid 
memorial in Vienna, commemorative of the loyal friend- 
ship of Germany, which proved so helpful an aid in 
the troublous days immediately preceding the annexation 
by Austria of Bosnia and Herzegovina last spring, has 
fallen through. Since the death of Burgermeister Dr. 
Lueger, who strongly favored the project, the committee 
in charge has practically disbanded. The question of 
national partizanship continues to make trouble in the 
Reichsrath and there is little prospect that the Germans 
and Czechs will come together. Just lately an incident 
occurred to show how bitter the language question is 
become. The Common Council of Prague, dominated by 
the Czechs, has forbidden the publication of statements 
from the municipal statistician’s office in German. A 
contract has been let to a French printing firm and the 
municipal records will appear in Bohemian and French. 
Unofficial announcement is made that Emperor 
Francis Joseph will in June next make an extended tour 
through the newly-annexed provinces of Bosnia and Her- 
zegovina. The famous military band of the lourth 
Infantry Regiment of Lower Austria has been invited to 
visit the coming exposition in Buenos Aires to give a 
series of military concerts in Argentina’s capital city. 











Theodore Roosevelt in Vienna.—Mr. Roosevelt was 
received with distinction by the Emperor of Austria and 
later met Monsignor Granito di Belmonte Pignatelli, the 
Papal Nuncio at Vienna, during a call the Nuncio was 
making on Ambassador Kerens. This incident was as- 
sumed by press agents throughout the world as indicat- 
ing a change of heart on the part of His Holiness, Pius X, 
but the following statement was promptly issued by the 
Vatican: “ The Papal Nuncio at Vienna did not ask 
for any instructions concerning his visit to Mr. Roose- 
velt, nor were any instructions sent to him from the 
Vatican. Therefore, as the supposition that the Nuncio 
was charged with a communication to Mr. Roosevelt is 
deprived of any foundation, so it is certain that his visit 
cannot have any significance.” The ex-President’s 
welcome by the Magyars was an enthusiastic one. In 
Budapest and in his trip through the Kingdom the 
warmth and cordiality of the people’s greeting were re- 
markable. The traveler was hailed as an apostle of 
freedom and the guardian spirit of the Hungarians in 
America. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 





Don Rua and the Salesians 


The announcement of the death of Don Rua, General 
of the Salesians, which was recorded in our last issue, has 
been received with expressions of universal regret. His 
career was noteworthy as it embraced the story of the 
more recent development and spread of a remarkable 
body of apostolic men whose lives are especially conse- 
created to the care of homeless or neglected boys. 

Few Catholics are aware of the extent and character 
of the institutional work founded by Giovani Bosco, who 
died in 1888, and who was declared Venerable as late 
as 1907 by Pius X. At the time of his death there were 
250 houses of the Salesian Society in all parts of the 
world, instructing and sheltering 130,000 children and 
turning out every year an average of 18,000 apprentices. 
It was in 1845 that Don Bosco began in a humble way his 
night schools. With a solitary pupil in 1841, he had 
gathered around him twenty in February 1842, thirty in 
March of the same year, and in March a few years later, 
four hundred. In course of time there was established 
in the city of Turin, the first Salesian Home, which now 
houses more than a thousand boys. The municipal au- 
thorities at last came to realize the importance of the work 
and a fund was started for the erection of technical 
schools and workshops. The first church was built in 
1868, and the society under the name of the Salesian 
Fathers and -the patronage of St. Francis de Sales, was 
approved by Pius IX, provisionally in 1868, and formally 
in 1874. With the approbation of the Vicar of Christ, 
the work that in its inception had a thousand obstacles 
to meet, and a thousand anxieties to harass its founder, 
began to thrive prodigiously. After all, “neither is he 
that planteth anything, nor he that watereth, but God that 
giveth the increase.” At the death of Don Bosco, thirteen 
years after Rome had set her seal on the Congregation, 
the Salesians could point to more than 6,000 priests, who 
had gone forth from their institutions, twelve hundred of 
whom had volunteered to devote their lives to the indus- 
trial and religious training of the poor and neglected 
among the boys and youths of many lands. 

Turin the other day witnessed the funeral of Don 
Rua, the successor and disciple of Don Bosco. All Italy 
was stirred by the event and the’solemn services were 
attended by 100,000 persons. Even the bitterest enemies 


was the tribute of admiration paid to his memory. 

Don Rua was a native of Turin, where he was born 
in 1837. At the age of fifteen he entered the Salesian 
Oratory where he sccn attracted the attention of Don 
Bosco and became one of his most assiduous pupils. The 
Salesian schools are so graded as to begin with the child’s 
first studies, and then lead, for those whose vocation is 





sufficiently marked, to seminaries for the priesthood. 
Freedom of choice on the part of the pupil in taking this 
step is absolutely respected. Don Rua after his prepara- 
tory studies entered the seminary and in due time, on 
July 29, 1860, was ordained a priest. Then followed a 
year or two at the Oratory where he taught Italian and 
the ancient classics. His success in the class room and 
his enthusiasm for the work, combined with an excep- 
tional gift for government and spiritual guidance, were 
obvious recommendations for the directorship of the new 
Oratory at Mirabello, to which the young priest was 
shortly assigned by Don Bosco. This position he con- 
tinued to hold after he became Prefect General of the 
Salesian Society, and until his election as Superior Gen- 
eral at the death of the founder. Don Rua was re-elected 
in 1898 and continued in office, working for the good of 
the Society, and for humanity at large, until his death on 
April 6, within a few months of the Golden Jubilee of his 
priesthood. 

How the work prospered under his guidance can be 
only mentioned here in summary. The houses of the 
Salesians during the twenty-two years of his Generalate 
developed from 250 to 500; the individual membership 
from 800 to more than 4,000. The Salesian Bulletin, the 
organ of the Society, at the death of Don Bosco, was 
printed in only three languages; at present it is printed 
in nine with a monthly circulation of 300,000 copies. The 
Congregation had then but few houses beyond the limits 
of Italy; now they are found in almost every country 
of the globe—in Italy, Spain, Portugal, France, England, 
Belgium, Switzerland, Austria, Palestine and Algiers; in 
North America and Mexico. Nowhere perhaps, are they 
doing better work than in the much maligned and little 
understood countries of South America, from Central 
America in the north to the extreme limits in the south— 
in Colombia, Venezuela, Ecuador, Chile, Peru, Uruguay, 
Bolivia, Brazil, the Argentine Republic, Paraguay, Pata- 
gonia and Tierra del Fuego. In fact there is not a single 
Republic in South America which does not possess several 
Salesian institutions. It was during Don Rua’s life that 
the Church of the Sacred Heart was opened at great ex- 
pense in London, and it was he who sent the Salesians to 
the United States; to them has been handed over by 
Archbishop Farley, the Church of the Transfiguration in 
New York City. The Provincial for this country has his 
residence in San Francisco. 

It is well for Catholics to have in mind the work of 
these Apostolic men, Don Bosco and Don Rua, and of 
their numerous disciples when they read of similar work 


of Christianity honored the illustrious dead, so universal | done by Protestant institutions, notably the Young 


Men’s Christian Association, and wonder why Catholics 
are not equally active. Here is a Catholic organization 
which had its inception before the Y. M. C. A. was 
thought of and which is doing in many parts of the world 
an apostolic work for which little credit is given. The 
credit is withheld because the work is so little known. 
Blatant advertising is not a part of the program of the 
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Salesians, nor indeed of any benevolent or religious asso- 
ciation that combines humility with activity. It is high 
time that the work of these men should be fittingly en- 
couraged at home in our own land. Nowhere is the 
need more pressing. Before the flood tide of immigra- 
tion had set in, an apostle whose name may be worthily 
linked with Don Bosco and Don Rua, and a kindred 
spirit, the zealous Father John Drumgoole, saw the loss 
to the Church and the menace to society resulting from 
the neglect of the waifs and strays, the newsboys and the 
street gamins of the metropolis. The Mission of the Im- 
maculate Virgin which he opened in 1881, was the inau- 
guration of an apostolic work which drew the attention 
as it drew the support of Catholics far beyond the con- 
fines of New York City. 

In every great city of the land there is need of similar 
organized endeavor to help the boys; now more than ever, 
since everywhere are found little aliens, or children of 
aliens, who are brought up in congested districts amid 
degrading environment, and are made the prey of de- 
signing religionists who under the guise of charity and 
social betterment lead the lambs astray and despoil them 
of their only treasure the Christian, that is the Catholic 
Faith. Father Drumgoole has gone. His spirit and his 
work, thank God, remain. Don Rua, too, has received 
his imperishable crown. His last illness was short and 
his death tranquil and most edifying. He has passed to 
his reward, leaving his work as a heritage to the Church 
amd to the Catholics of all lands. We are aware that 
devoted men are carrying on similar work in several cities 
of the Union, in Chicago, St. Louis, New Orleans and 
elsewhere. May not something more be done here in the 
United States, in the larger centres of population es- 
pecially, to welcome the sons of the Venerable Don 
Bosco and his late worthy successor, Don Rua, and enable 
them to carry on their glorious work for the children of 
the poor, for the boys who roam our streets, who are, 
many of them, children of the same faith as ourselves, 
and have all of them been redeemed by the blood of 
Christ ? E. SPILLANE, S.J. 


Missionary Heroism* 


De Quincey has a classic description of the terror that 
grips the ordinary civilized person in the midst of an un- 
civilized race. “I know not,” he says in a famous 
passage of the “ Opium-Eater,” “whether others share 
in my feelings on this point: but I have often thought 
that, if I were compelled to forego England and to live 
in China, and among Chinese manners and modes of life 
and scenery, I should go mad.” And, after an interesting 
attempt to analyze the horror, he concludes, “I am terri- 
fied with the modes of life, by the manners, and the bar- 
rier of utter abhorrence and want of sympathy, placed 
between us by feelings deeper than I can analyze. I 





*Pioneer Priests of North America. By T. J. Campbell, 
S.J. New York: The America Press. 








could sooner live with lunatics or brute animals.” If 
anyone suspects that this is the exaggerated fear of a 
timid and super-sensitive recluse, let him turn to “ From 
Sea to Sea,” by that hardy cosmopolitan who scouts 
everything unmasculine, Rudyard Kipling. “The mere 
mob,” he writes while in Canton, “ was terrifying 

hear the tramp of the feet on the granite blocks of the 
road and the breaking wave of human speech, that is not 
human! Watch the yellow faces that glare at you . . . 
and you will be afraid, as I was afraid.” He fled in a 
panic to Hong-Kong from “a big, blue sink of a city full 
of tunnels, all dark and inhabited by yellow devils, a city 
that Doré ought to have seen.” One may catch a hint 
of the feeling for himself by penetrating the Chinese 
quarters of New York or San Francisco. 

It was the end of the nineteenth century when Kipling’s 
imagination shattered his self-control under the stress 
of a great and nameless fear. More than two hundred 
years ago Catholic missionaries put out in old tubs that 
would not be considered safe to-day on our rivers, much 
less on our inland lakes, and after months of tossing on 
strange and tropical seas, living under conditions that do 
not exist now in the worst of steerages, thrust themselves 
into those swarming Asiatic warrens, meeting death some- 
times, sometimes living for years, alone of all the white 
race, among the teeming alien populations. In those 
days there were no tiffins and “ At Homes,” with globe- 
trotting guests. There are few of them even to-day for 
the Catholic missionaries. There were no wives and 
families and smart native servants, no dozing under a 
punkah, within hailing distance of the consul and with 
the warship of a civilized nation at anchor in the harbor. 
The men who stood up to the horrible fear clutching at 
their hearts, who wrestled with it and overcame it, were 
not rude, unimaginative sailors or soldiers; they were not 
reckless adventurers, nor beach-combers flung like scum 
from over the edge of civilization. They were students 
and scholars, university-bred and gentle in all their ways. 
They left fathers and mothers, sisters and brothers, be- 
hind them. They had nerves and were sensitive, the 
finest products of a highly advanced culture, with the 
instincts and preferences of gentlemen, even as De Quin- 
cey and Mr. Kipling. How they had the vast intrepidity 
to do and suffer the things they did in those far-off days 
is a mystery of heroism whose full impact the world has 
not yet received. 

It is this trial of fear and loneliness amid hostile hordes 
and repulsive strangenesses that is apt to be most im- 
pressive to the reader of Father Campbell’s “ Pioneer 
Priests of North America.” If anything the horror of 
helpless panic was accentuated in the case of the early 
Indian missionaries. Perhaps no race of savages ever 
combined in the same degree the qualities of brutality, 
cruel resourcefulness and ingenious cunning possessed 
by the American Indians. Their hatred was easily 
aroused, undying in its vigilance and quest, and most 
elaborate and revolting in the glutting. 
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The mind did not reel before any countless immensity 
of numbers as in the case of the Chinese; but it may well 
be that the mystery, which they threw over their fields 
and forests by their silent lurkings and ambushes and 
sudden forays, were a greater stain on the self-control of 
the European than the frank, unconcealed presence of 
Asiatic mobs. Gentle rearing, a long course of study in 
belles-lettres, philosophy and theology, a professor or 
executive in a college, and sometimes, as in the instance 
of Enemond Massé, attached to the royal court of France; 
afterwards a perilous trip full of squalid hardship across 
the Atlantic, a short sojourn in Quebec and then a sur- 
render of himself up to hunger and cold, suffering and 
insult and torture, and probably death, in the heart of an 
unknown continent hundreds of leagues away from any 
white man’s dwelling—this is the general formula, al- 
lowing for accidental variations, of the early Canadian 
missionary’s career. No Church, except the Catholic 
Church, has ever inspired such a glowing page of heroic 
deeds; and one wonders whether in the history of the 
Catholic Church herself, in which even to-day surpassing 
heroisms are being practised, there can be found more 
startling instances of unflinching courage and cheerful 
hardihood. 

The second volume of “ Pioneer Priests,” which has 
just been published, is devoted, outside of a preliminary 
account of the early Acadian mission, to a history of the 
Jesuit missionaries among the Hurons. The period cov- 
ered is brief, sixteen years. The Hurons were not a good 
fighting race, and fell a prey, even to extinction, to the 
superior powers of their savage neighbors. But crowded 
into the short time at the disposal of the missionaries 
for the conversion of this tribe there are more tragedy, 
thrilling adventures, and frightful suffering than in any 
other of the early Canadian missions. The tribe lacked 
most of those qualities of character which were needed 
for self-preservation under the conditions in which they 
lived; they were exposed, and their missionaries with 
them, to enemies that kept circling around them rest- 
lessly in ever narrowing circles. Why the Jesuits thus 
allied themselves to a helpless nation and a hopeless cause 
is a problem we fling in passing to firm believers in the 
“ jesuitical ” tradition, kept alive by our dictionaries. 

Father Campbell has not confined himself to picking 
out of the voluminous records of the “ Relations” the 
pertinent facts for a consecutive biography of each of the 
missionaries—in itself no light labor; he has consulted 
nearly every known authority, living and dead, for scraps 
of evidence and he has pieced them together into a closely 
woven texture of skilful narration. Especially valuable 
is his identification of the ancient sites in the story he is 
telling with modern geographical localities. The author’s 
style is felicitously suited to his subject. He has caught 
something of the nonchalant air of his heroes. They 
possessed to a remakable degree the Gallic adaptability 
to strange environment; but in an equally remarkable 
degree they seemed to lack the theatrical self-conscious- 
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ness which, at least in the nineteenth century, we are 
wont to attribute to the French. Father Campbell has 
something of this impersonal quality in his narrative. He 
tells us the most startling things in a matter-of-fact 
fashion, catching us unawares here and there with a bit 
of dry humor in some crisp comment, and resisting al- 
ways what must have been an urgent temptation to in- 
dulge in excited and enthusiastic dithyramb. 

For, if ever a narrator could be forgiven for being 
carried away by his subject into perfervid reflections, it 
would be in such a story as this of the Huron mission. 
We cannot give here an idea of the demands made upon 
human endurance by the vicissitudes of that undertaking. 
The present volume is littlke more than an enum- 
eration of reckless risks, hair-breadth escapes, captures, 
and incredible sufferings, each following another in quick 
succession and sometimes ending at the stake to the de- 
moniac accompaniment of savageries too gross and ex- 
cruciating even to be described. De Brébeuf is the cen- 
tral figure in the group, a giant in stature with a sharp 
mind and a dauntless spirit. Here is one of his adventures. 
He arrived for the first time in Quebec in June, 1625. 
In the following October he joined a band of Algonquins 
who were going to disappear into the western wilderness 
for their winter hunting. He had to take his share in the 
paddling and at the portages; he slept in the snow and 
in the over-crowded tents ; he knew on starting out little or 
nothing of their language. He was not seen or heard of 
in Quebec till the following March when he turned up 
with an Algonquin dictionary and grammar of his own 
composition ! 

On another winter trip later on he did some rough 
travel for three days, crawling up icy hills on hands and 
knees and sliding down the opposite declivities—and this 
with a broken collar-bone! He was hated and feared by 
the Iroquois and his life was in constant peril. But he 
moves on through the story with a fine indifference for 
danger and a big forcefulness that awed even the savages. 
His end was what he prayed for all his life—burning at 
the stake and exhausting the inventiveness of his ex- 
perienced torturers to devise new cruelties and engines 
of pain. His writings lead us to suspect that even in his 
death-throes he felt some disappointment at not having 
had more to suffer for the sake of his Divine Saviour. 
At his side the fragile and delicate Gabriel Lalemant 
suffered the most exquisite tortures, repulsive and shock- 
ing in their details, for fifteen hours before death came 
to release him. Lalemant’s mother was still living far 
away in France. She became a nun at the news and 
devoted the rest of her life entirely to God as became the 
mother of a martyr. They were brave sons in those days, 
and they had need of brave mothers. 

And so the tale of the Huron mission runs. It tries 
our powers of understanding, but nevertheless it is a 
fact, that these self-sacrificing men often met their great- 
est opposition and suffering at the hands of their own 
countrymen. In Canada they were harassed by the 
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Huguenots who had acquired control of the commercial 
enterprises of the colony; at home in France they were 
the objects of atrocious libels. It may be observed in 
passing that the Society of Jesus, never quite free from 
accusations of worldly policy and self-seeking machina- 
tions, kept pouring with strange prodigality its best blood 
into the Canadian missions for a century and a half. 

It is worthy of remark that these men cannot be de- 
scribed as fanatics. To a non-Catholic fanaticism is the 
universal solvent for all sorts of religious heroism. But 
fanaticism is obviously the wrong word to use in ref- 
erence to De Brébeuf and his companions. They were 
a singularly light-hearted and good-natured company, 
quick to seize and get what joy there was from the comi- 
cal incidents of the day. The savages used to make the 
hut of the fathers a common place of sojourn, prying 
into their belongings, helping themselves to the provisions 
and shouting uproariously even while the priests cele- 
brated Mass or said their prayers. ‘“ Why does the clock 
strike?” asked the wondering guests. ‘“ Ah!” explained 
one of the ready-witted missionaries, “ when it strikes 
twelve it says that you must go out; also when it strikes 
four.” And as the superstitious savages scrambled forth, 
we can see the merry twinkle in the eyes that watched 
them. The savages were not without a humor of their 
own which did not escape their religious teachers. A 
father strove to convey in gentle language to an obstrep- 
erous savage that he yelled too loudly during a certain 
religious ceremony. Just at that moment a cock crew 
outside the door. “ Why, don’t you make him stop,” 
answered the Indian in his injured innocence, “ he is talk- 
ing louder than I am.” One can hear the chuckle of the 
missionary as he writes the story down. 

No reader of the “ Relations ” or of “ Pioneer Priests ” 
can fail to see in the writings of the missionaries those 
mental characteristics usually resulting from scientific 
habits of mind and those literary graces of genial humor 
and of keen observation, which no mere fanatic could 
simulate, much less claim as natural gifts. This is the 
test of doctrinal truth as well as of true sanctity that re- 
ligious enthusiasm does not destroy the common sense 
and natural equipoise of the enthusiast. Enthusiasts 
without the human qualities of sanity and kindliness have 
been common enough, principally outside of the Catholic 
Church. The Church never recognizes such sanctity by 
canonization. The human qualities, of course, are com- 
mon enough also, divorced from anything like religious 
enthusiasm. The genius of the saint is exercised in the 
fusing of the two, and the genius of the saint has powers 
beyond the capacity of mere human nature to supply. It 
is a kind of genius peculiarly and, we venture to add, ex- 
clusively associated with the Catholic Faith. 

JAMEs J. DALY, s.J. 


The Rt. Rev. Bishop Shaw was consecrated Coadjutor 
Bishop of San Antonio, Tex., in Mobile, April 15, in his 
native parish and in the Cathedral Church of which he 
had been rector, by his Grace Archbishop Blenk. 








High Prices—Is Gold to Blame? 
II 


Statistics indicate that the supply of the necessities of 
life does not increase equally with the demand. The De- 
partment of Agriculture tells us that within a few years 
the proportion of food animals to population has fallen 
over twenty percent. The trade returns show the number 
received at the shipping centres to be declining. England, 
whom we used to supply, is trying the experiment of 
importing pork from China. Our meat packers have 
their eyes already on the herds of Argentina and the ex 
port of wheat and flour is declining. 

But there is no excess of gold to raise prices. Indeed 
the great banks find it far from easy to maintain their 
reserves. Gold is called for constantly, and the reasons 
of the demand are worth our serious attention. There 
are in general three. Gold is demanded for armaments, 
for civic improvements and for increasing the means of 
transport by land and sea. The first is an element of 
serious economic disturbance involving a vast quantity 
of unproductive work and an immense number, there- 
fore, of absolute consumers, and, what is worse, the secret 
withdrawal from circulation of undiscoverable sums to 
fill the military chest against future wars. Civic improve- 
ments are the necessary consequences of the growth of 
cities. Smaller buildings must be torn down to be re- 
placed with sky scrapers. Tubes, tunnels, water, light, 
sewers, public offices must be provided for, for the cities 
have been watered with Danae showers of gold and have 
fructified accordingly. 

All these, too, mean the multiplication of consumers ; 
so the third demand is the necessary consequence of the 
first and second. Railways must be built and ships must 
be launched that the world may be fed. Two new roads 
are being rushed across Canada to open new fields to the 
plough, new pastures to the herds. The Andes have been 
tunnelled, the Isthmus of Panama is being pierced to 
shorten sea routes. So far is it from lying idle by rea- 
son of its excess, that gold may be looked upon as the 
Hercules of the modern economic world burdened with 
labors that it alone can accomplish; and so far is the sup- 
ply of it from being responsible for the rise of prices that 
were the supply seriously diminished prices would prob- 
ably soar to an unheard-of height. 

We have seen that the increased production of gold 
lessened the cost of production and distribution by en- 
gaging in the work a large capital demanding only a 
moderate percentage of profit and making possible the 
application on a large scale of scientific discoveries. At 
first, no doubt, the capitalist reaped huge rewards, but 
of these the workman has long been claiming his share. 
Wages have increased steadily and the hours of labor 
have decreased. The lessened cost of production and 
distribution have made these possible hitherto; but here 
also there must be a limit beyond which employers can 
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not go, at which their profits must vanish. As it is ap- 
proached any diminution of labor or increase of wages 
must mean a rise in prices. The public must pay what 
the employer can no longer afford to give; and it seems 
that this is the actual condition of things. We hold, 
therefore, that the increase of consumption in the face 
of a relative limiting of supply, and the growing cost of 
production which the enormous stock of gold could pal- 
liate for a time but can no longer do so, are to be reck- 
oned the chief causes of the universal rise in prices. We 
are far from saying the only causes. Extravagance of 
many kinds has something to do with it. There are 
those in this country that blame the tariff, and their view 
confirms ours, that the United States is approaching the 
time when all its food will barely suffice its own people, 
for the tariff can only raise prices of food by keeping 
foreign food out of the country. In face of the Congres- 
sional investigation into the matter we could not deny if 
we would that producers may be taking advantage of 
the public and that cold-storage warehouses may be burst- 
ing with food held for higher prices. But such causes as 
these are temporary and local: the fundamental causes 
beginning to make their effects felt all over the world, 
are, we believe, what we have indicated. 

What is to be done? We hear of workmen asking an 
increase of wages. Certainly they should not be the only 
ones to feel the pinch. Employers should relieve it even 
though it cost them some privation for the moment; 
moreover, if there really be a food corner in this coun- 
try, the raising of wages and salaries would help to open 
it. But the raising of wages cannot be a cure for high 
prices, but must rather aggravate the evil. The estab- 
lishment of a multiple standard has been recommended, 
namely, the making of the rise or fall of wages with re- 
gard to a certain standard wage, proportional to the rise 
or fall of the prices of a given number of staple com- 
modities with regard to a corresponding standard for 
each. But this is open to the same objection. If the 
rise of wages is one of the causes of the rise of prices, it 
cannot be a corrective of this rise. 

The evil tends to cure itself. If production becomes 
more and more profitable, capital will be withdrawn from 
other employments and invested in it; and, as labor is 
drawn by capital an outflow of population back to the 
land will begin, increasing the number of producers and 
lessening that of consumers. But nature should be 
helped judiciously; and in the first place the cultivated 
lands in the neighborhood of towns should be made as 
productive as possible, and unproducing lands should be 
reclaimed. Then the movement back to the land, whether 
of individuals to lands near by, or of colonies to more 
distant ones, should be encouraged in every possible way, 
e.g., by loans, remission of taxes for a time, and even 
grants for houses, food and implements, if necessary. In 
newer countries immigrants should be directed to the un- 
settled lands and colonize there, instead of being allowed 
to remain in the already over-grown cities. This is the 





policy of the Government of Canada with regard to the 
flood of immigration setting towards that country. It 
proclaims that it wants only agricultural immigrants, not 
such as will increase the congestion in towns: it wants 
hands to produce, not mouths to be fed. 

Some will object, this will check the growth of cities. 
The assertion is true; but whether it be an objection and 
not rather an argument in favor of such a policy, is 
another question. The growth of cities may be healthy 
or unhealthy: it is decidedly the latter when it is accom- 
panied by the heaping together of colossal fortunes on 
the one hand, and the reduction of the many to a mere 
proletariate on the other; when it implies the tyranny 
of capital and the insurrection of labor; when it means 
enormous house rent and congested tenements. To check 
this growth naturally by the natural, gradual transferring 
of the surplus population to the land would, therefore, 
be most beneficial. It would cost something. 

Everything worth having must be paid for. The poor 
would have to pay in the sacrifice of the attractions of 
the city to which they have grown accustomed, and in the 
fortitude necessary to bear the temporary difficulties of 
their new life. But the money cost would fall on those 
best able to bear it, the capitalists. Land values, house 
rents, railway profits, even trade itself might fall off, at 
least for a time. But in economics little is really lost. 
The values disappearing from the cities would reappear 
in the fields and the homes: they who before had nothing 
of their own would come to possess, and thus would be- 
gin that redistribution of wealth many are seeking to bring 
about by unlawful means. This is what we have had in 
view when expressing the opinion that from the rise of 
prices may come the solution of many a pressing social 
problem. 

And this redistribution may be accelerated by thrift. 
Whether on the land or in the town, every working-man 
and working-woman should produce as far as possible 
the things necessary for the family. Money now wasted 
on things unnecessary and still more on useless pleasures 
would remain in their possession instead of passing away 
to swell the accumulations of a few, and thus the cost of 
living with other industrial difficulties would be reduced 
to a minimum, and the remedies of all would be in the 
hands of those who have the greatest interest in their 
application. Henry Woops, S.J. 


Protection of Emigrant Girls 


Some time ago an article appeared in these columns 
dealing with the important question of the protection of 
the immigrant girl, the girl that is obliged by adverse cir- 
cumstances to leave the paternal roof to seek a livelihood 
in distant cities or lands. The attention of the readers 
of AMERICA was called to the Catholic International 
Girls’ Protection Society and its praiseworthy efforts in 
the combat against the white slave trade. I had the 
good fortune to attend the annual meeting of the Western 
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German branch of this society held in Cologne, on Feb- 
ruary 16, last. Hundreds of active workers, armed with 
the tabulated results of a year’s conscientious work, had 
responded to the call of their energetic president, Madame 
Karl Trimborn, wife of the well-known Centrist leader 
of that name. Mgr. Mueller, Auxiliary Bishop of Co- 
logne, honored the meeting with his presence and took 
an active part in the discussion. A judge of the superior 
court was on hand to solve any legal questions that might 
turn up. All phases of the girls’ protective question were 
thoroughly discussed with the aid of reliable statistics and 
still more reliable personal experience. The notes I took 
on the occasion are embodied in this paper. 

The waters of iniquity are rushing in upon society from 
every side and threaten to engulf us. We must build 
strong dikes against them as the ingenious Hollanders 
do against the sea. This is precisely what the Girls’ Pro- 
tection Society has been endeavoring to do for the last 
fifteen years. Preventive protection is its watchword. 
Thousands of devoted women are daily sacrificing their 
time, their pleasures, their money, their health even, to 
prevent the servant girl, the governess, the nursery-maid, 
the shop-girl, the bar-maid, the factory-girl from falling 
into the clutches of the libertine and the professional white 
slave trader. The recruiting agents of this iniquitous 
traffic operate most successfully on board the transatlantic 
steamships, on the trains, in the stations. They go to 
work with the greatest cunning. Honeyed words, clever 
flattery, conceal their nefarious designs. 

One plays the earnest lover, another is manager of a 
theatre or music-teacher and is enchanted with the beau- 
tiful voice of his intended victim, which only requires 
six months’ training to be worth a fortune. A third is a 
“ virtuous ” paterfamilias on the look-out for a good gov- 
erness or servant-girl. A fourth, a student of character, 
will boldly reveal his purpose, and describe life in the 
haunts of shame or the chambers of the libertine in such 
glowing colors that the weak, discontented, lazy, half- 
spoiled girl will rush with open eyes to her ruin. That 
“respectable ” lady, who makes it a point to sit down 
beside the nursery-maids in the park or the promenade, 
and seeks to gain their confidence by sympathetic talk, is 
in all likelihood an agent of vice. The same human vul- 
ture hovers about the music-hall, the low theatre, the 
cheap restaurant. 

In all the civilized countries of the world the “ base 
traffic in human wares” is interdicted under heavy pen- 
alties, but it thrives none the less in secret. Exact statis- 
tics are, of course, hard to obtain. The investigations of 
the International Society for the Prevention of the White 
Slave Trade show that the “export” is greatest from 
Austria-Hungary and Russia, the “ import,” into Egypt, 
the Balkan States, Holland, Belgium and South America. 
Nearly all of the 6,000 prostitutes under police control in 
Buenos Aires from 1891-1901 were victims of the white 
slave trade. Of these 1,561 were from Argentina itself, 
1,211 from Russia, 857 from Italy, 688 from Austria, 609 








from France, 350 from Germany, 96 from Switzerland ; 
in 1896, 117 of these unfortunates arrived in one month. 
In Vienna 180 agents are said to be continually at work. 
In 1905, 25,000 Hungarian girls were traded to the 
Balkan States alone. 

At least $50,000,000 are spent annually by the white 
slave traders in the various countries of the civilized world. 
During the last five years 250 of these shameless traf- 
fickers were brought to justice in Europe alone. Sta- 
tistics show furthermore that from 60 to 70 per cent. of 
the inmates of houses of ill-repute are recruited from the 
ranks of the servant girls who flock in tens of thousands 
to the great cities every year with the bloom of health on 
their cheeks, and sunshine in their hearts. A city of half 
a million inhabitants like Cologne receives an average 
annual influx of 10,000 girls from the country districts. 
In the case of cities like Paris, Vienna and Berlin, it runs 
up to forty or sixty thousand. As the number of prosti- 
tutes in these cities ranges from forty to a hundred 
thousand, we can judge how vast is the number of those 
who 

“ Deplore that luckless hour 

When idly first, ambitious of the town, 

They left their wheels, and robes of country brown.” 


Ten thousand arms were stretched out to drag these 
poor girls down to their ruin. How many were stretched 
out to save them? At home, under the eyes of their 
parents, surrounded by the influences of religion, and the 
companions of their childhood, knowing everyone and 
known to everyone, they would in all probability have 
remained on the path of duty. Where should charity 
meet them, in order to help them, warn them, guide their 
steps in safety? In the labyrinth of the metropolis, in 
the dance-hall, the nickel theatre, the dens of shame, the 
dimly-lighted midnight side-street? No, the work of 
charity must begin in the homes of the girls, long before 
they set their faces towards the great city. There is a 
depth of wisdom in the trite old maxims: “ Forewarned, 
forearmed;” “an ounce of prevention is better than a 
pound of cure.” An unarmed soldier on the field of bat- 
tle is a sorry spectacle, but the girl engaged defenceless 
in the deadly struggle for existence in the city, wrestling 
unaided “ against the rulers of the world of this dark- 
ness,” is a sorrier spectacle still by far. 

It is notorious that the employment bureaus send their 
agents into the country districts to secure girls for the 
city even before they have left school. Necessity or 
cupidity causes parents in but too many cases to fall an 
easy prey to these speculators. The columns of the city 
press, with their thousands of want ads, are eagerly 
scanned by such parents, and situations are accepted by 
them for their daughters, without much thought as to 
their suitableness and without any thought at all as to 
the dangers of the city. Other parents, more heartless 
than these, send their daughters to the city, in the hope 
that a season there will take the country edges off them, 
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polish them, and thus increase their matrimonial pros- 
pects. 

This being the case, the eyes of parents and children 
must be opened to the dangers of the city. Priest and 
teacher, church and school, must work hand in hand to 
this end. From the pulpit, in the schoolroom, in season 
and out of season, the zealous pastor will enlighten his 
flock in regard to this most important subject. Priest 
and teacher will inculcate self-denial, mortification and 
love of work on the children committed to their charge, 
combat their vanity, their idle ambitions, their hankering 
after pleasure. When the girl leaves the school her train- 
ing must be continued. Sodalities, conferences, lectures, 
manual training courses, are all excellent means to pre- 
pare her for the battle of life. 

Of course no amount of preaching and teaching and 
warning can stem the tide of emigration from the coun- 
try to the city. Social and economic conditions to-day 
are such as to make it not only necessary but even to a 
certain extent desirable. Here the work of the Girls’ 
Protection Society must set in. It must send its agents 
into the remotest towns and villages; it must enlist the 
cooperation of parents, pastors, teachers, zealous women; 
branch-organizations must be founded everywhere. The 
aims and advantages of the Society must be made known 
in order to gain the confidence of the people. This can 
be best done by occasional lectures, by the distribution of 
pamphlets, by articles in the local papers, by posting the 
yellow and white placards of the Society in public places, 
é.g., on the church bulletin boards. Do not insurance 
companies cover the face of the earth with their agents 
and advertisements, and do they not reap a plentiful 
harvest? But isn’t the honor of the family, the soul of a 
maiden, worth more than a barn or a hay-rick? 

Every parish priest, Cardinal Kopp, Prince-Bishop of 
Breslau said in a recent pastoral, should be a member of 
the Girls’ Protection Society. And he set the example by 
joining it himself. Those who do not care to venture so 
far should at least have the printed matter—the guide, 
the year-book, the circulars, the introduction cards—of 
the Society on hand and make use of them when occasion 
requires. Such propaganda in the country districts has 
been productive of untold good in the vast Diocese of 
Cologne. Last year more than a thousand circulars were 
sent to all the parish priests, requesting them to enter on 
the enclosed cards the names of women well-qualified and 
ready to act as confidential agents in their parishes. Six 
hundred women promptly offered their services for no 
other recompense than that promised by our Lord to 
those who give a cup of water in His name. The litera- 
ture of the Society was mailed to each of them, also the 
following list of questions: How many girls of your 
parish are employed away from home? With or without 
the consent of their parents or guardians? How old are 
they? What are their present addresses? Are they in 
danger in regard to faith or morals? The names and ad- 
dresses of 702 were thus obtained and 75 of the girls were 








exposed to great moral danger, a number of others were 
in doubtful situations, 22 were minors. The Society 
went about the work of rescue with great circumspection 
and secrecy, and its efforts were crowned with success in 
nearly every case. 

But this work of rescue is usually attended with great 
difficulties ; in many cases, for obvious reasons, it is hope- 
less. Hence the Society strives by every means in its 
power to lessen the number of such cases by taking the 
working girl under its protection from the moment she 
makes up her mind to seek her fortune abroad. It en- 
deavors to meet the many dangers lying in wait for the 
traveling girl by as many precautions. A clear and pre- 
cise itinerary is sent to her, containing directions as to 
trains, stop-overs, houses of refuge, homes, etc. She is 
provided with introduction cards and a guide, which she 
carries in her hand as a means of recognition. 

If she is obliged to pass a considerable time in a strange 
city on her journey, board and lodging is provided for her 
in advance in a home, convent, or private family. Placards 
are posted in the trains and stations, warning her against 
the advances of unknown persons, and containing a list 
of homes, employment bureaus, etc., affiliated with the 
Society. At all the important stations a regular protec- 
tive and vigilance service has been organized, called the 
(Euvre de Gares, Bahnhofsmission, or Station Mission, 
a certain number of devoted women—twenty, thirty or 
forty, according to the importance of the station—relieve 
each other, singly or in groups, in meeting the various 
trains, in order to welcome girls bound for the city, con- 
duct them to their places of work; to assist the sick, the 
blind, the aged; to be on the look-out for suspicious per- 
sons, and if need be, call the guardians of the law to their 
aid, 

The Station Mission has proved to be one of the most 
effective weapons, offensive and defensive, against the 
white slave trade. At the central station in Cologne, 
during the last three years, assistance was given in 8,978 
cases; 1,961 night’s lodgings, generally in some convent, 
were procured ; more than twenty girls were rescued from 
the agents of vice, several of whom were brought to jus- 
tice. The annual reports of the Station Mission in other 
parts of Germany, in France, Belgium, Holland, Italy, 
England (Dover, London), Ireland (Cork), etc., show 
that its generous efforts are everywhere blessed with 
success. 

When the girl has been brought safely to her destina- 
tion another phase of the Society’s protective work be- 
gins. Environment, as everyone knows, acts powerfully 
on the moral character. It gives a different turn to our 
temper and our affections, to our views and desires, The 
girl from the country who goes to the city to earn a liveli- 
hood is, as it were, transported into a new world. A 
stranger at the hearth which gives her hospitality, a con- 
stant witness of family joys in which she has no part, 
she seeks distraction, sympathy, friendship, companion- 
ship, elsewhere, only too often to her ruin. It was the 
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contemplation of this sad and fatal isolation that made the 
poet exclaim: 


“Oh! it was pitiful! 
Near a whole city full, 
Home she had none!” 


““Home she had none!” In these words the duty of 
Christian charity is clearly pointed out: it must create a 
home-atmosphere for her in the strange city. The Girls’ 
Protection Society does this by encouraging everywhere 
the founding of homes, guilds, etc., for working girls or 
making the already existing ones better known and patro- 
nized. Here, under the maternal direction of devoted 
protectresses, young girls of the same age and condition 
meet on Sundays, or as often as possible, to enjoy in com- 
mon the great blessing of wholesome, useful and pleasant 
recreation. Here, too, they are prepared by careful and 
intelligent, practical training for their future role of 
mothers of families. 

What a grand campaign has been in progress for years 
—with truly astonishing results, too—against all manner 
of infectious diseases! No labor, no money is spared to 
discover their sources, to prevent their spread, to stamp 
them out altogether. Is not the soul more than the body? 
Soul-hygiene infinitely more important than body-hy- 
giene? Should Christian charity be content to heal those 
stricken with the plague of vice, when, by stretching out 
a timely hand, it could perhaps have prevented them from 
being thus stricken? Blessed and precious are the tears 
of soul-felt repentance, but more blessed and beautiful 
are the tears of joy welling up from a heart grateful for 
innocence preserved ! 

GEORGE METLAKE. 


IN MISSION FIELDS 
ICELAND 


Now almost exclusively Lutheran, this island has a 
romantic Catholic past which devoted missionaries are 
endeavoring to recall to life. Its area of nearly 40,000 
square miles, nearly the size of Virginia, is largely an 
unproductive and uninhabited desert, but on the south- 
western shore the genial warmth of the Gulf Stream 
gives life and vigor to shrubs and grass and makes life 
possible for the 80,000 sturdy natives. Fish from the 
ocean and ponies and sheep on the land are the Ice- 
lander’s sources of modest wealth at home, and his means 
of supplying his household with those comforts which his 
bleak native land does not provide. 

Discovered in the ninth century by those venturesome 
sea rovers, the pagan Norsemen, it was named Snowland, 
for there the line of perpetual snow was only 2,700 feet 
above the sea. About the beginning of the tenth century, 
the tyranny of the Norse king, Haraldur, drove some of 
his subjects to seek refuge in Snowland, where a hand- 








ful of colonists had already established themselves. 
Besides the Norsemen, who formed the immense majority 
of the settlers, there were also a few Irishmen. There 
were some Catholics in the company and all these banded 
together, the island chronicles tell us, and established the 
village of Kirkjubz in the eastern part, where the pagans 
did not attempt to settle. 

The first native Icelander to be converted, as far as 
the records show, was a certain Thorvaldur, who, in his 
wanderings, reached Saxony, where he was instructed 
and baptized. His representations induced Bishop 
'rederick to accompany him back to Iceland where they 
arrived in 981. But their missionary efforts were brought 
to a sudden close five years later, for the pagans rose 
against them and expelled them from the island. Two 
other attempts were almost equally barren of results, but 
in the year 1000 the Faith was generally accepted. By 
the authority of Pope Victor II two bishoprics were es- 
tablished, one at Skalhot in 1055, and a second at Holar, 
whose series of bishops begins with Jon Soemundsson 
in 1112. The last Bishop of Skalhot, Ogmundus Palsson, 
after a noble struggle for the Faith, was imprisoned by 
the Lutherans and died in exile in 1542. Jon Arason, 
whose name brings the list of the Bishops of Holar to 
a glorious close, was beheaded for the Faith on November 
7, 1550. In Catholic times, both the Benedictines and 
the Augustinians had religious houses on the island, the 
former beginning in 1120 and the latter in 1168. 

Iceland became an appanage of the Danish crown in 
1397. The introduction of the new religion in the six- 
teenth century was so effectually accomplished by the 
home government that for the five succeeding centuries 
the only outward signs of Catholicity in the island were to 
be found in the museum of the capital, Rejkjavik. 

The first missioner of modern times to brave the edicts 
which proscribed the Catholic faith was a French priest 
of the Diocese of Rheims, who went to the island in 
1856, and remained there, persecuted and despised, for 
eighteen weary years. Freedom of worship was pro- 
claimed in 1874, when the valiant pioneer was so en- 
feebled by age and privation that he was forced to 
return to his native France and prepare for death. 

A few years later, the Vicar Apostolic of Denmark 
sent two priests to take up the thankless task, but real 
missionary work began in 1903, when the Society of 
Mary sent priests into the field. At the same time their 
hands were strengthened by the welcome arrival of a band 
of those heroic nuns whose zeal is world-wide, the Sisters 
of St. Joseph of Cluny. Their hospital and school do 
much to arouse the Catholic spirit which, after a lethargic 
sleep of five centuries, shows itself only in certain popu- 
lar phrases, the Catholic meaning of which is utterly 
lost upon the people of to-day. May the devotion to Our 
Lady, for which the Icelanders were famed in the Ages 
of Faith, recall them from the barren wastes of Luther- 
anism to the “ place of pasture ” whence £ey were driven 
by Danish arms. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Some Social Works in Paris 


Apri 10, 1910. 


It has become a commonplace saying that the free- 
masons and atheists having taken the lead of what is 
called the social movement in France, Catholics are bound 
to strain every nerve to keep abreast of this movement. 
They have not the Government at their back, like their 
adversaries, neither have they the disposal of the large 
sums of money that the men in power bestow so freely 
when they wish to benefit the free-thinking institutions ; 
hence their task is more difficult; they have to struggle 
against the persistent, if hidden, opposition of the Gov- 
ernment, and, in many cases, against sordid difficulties 
that arise from want of money. But, although they are 
somewhat handicapped, the Catholics bring into the strug- 
gle a devotedness and earnestness that can exist only 
when a supernatural motive inspires human endeavors. 

God’s messengers to men are sometimes clothed in 
strange disguise; thus it is a recognized fact that the 
recent floods brought to many souls blessings more pre- 
cious than the worldly possessions they swept away. 
The temporary refuges and asylums, organized and di- 
rected by Parisian Catholics for homeless refugees, proved 
what they were intended to be, homes of rest and refresh- 
ment, where the guests were received with a loving con- 
siderateness that was totally wanting in the refuges 
organized by the “ A’ssistance publique.” 

To many of these men and women it came as a sudden 
revelation that the curés and the clericals were not what 
they are painted by the atheistic and socialistic papers. 
All the Catholic laymen, who are engaged in charitable 
works in the Paris suburbs, the Little Sisters of the As- 
sumption, who work in the homes of the poor, the parish 
priests of the outlying parishes, where the inundations 
wrought untold havoc, all these are unanimous in their 
opinion that many baptisms and First Communions of 
adults that have taken place since January can be traced 
back to those dreary days of trial when priests and lay 
Catholics had a unique opportunity of coming into con- 
tact with a class of people who know nothing of them 
except from the calumnies that are circulated by the news- 
papers. The rushing waters of the Seine broke down the 
barriers of misunderstanding and ignorance, and, in many 
cases, with results that appear likely to last. We know 
of one refuge, organized by a priest, where seven bap- 
tisms took place among the homeless refugees; of an- 
other, where without being spoken to on the subject, a 
poor workman decided to send his children to the free 
schools, only because he had experienced the charity of 
Catholics. Examples like these might be multiplied. In 
an indirect manner, therefore, the inundations did their 
part as the messengers of God, and it is a fact that the 
social and religious works having for their object the 
moral training of the working classes, have received a 
fresh impetus in Paris since the month of January. 

Thus, the retreat preached in the church of St. Eugéne 
for the young dress-makers, milliners and typists of the 
quarter was an unexampled success. The instructions 
were necessarily short, the girls having at most an hour 
and a half during which to go to and from their shops 
or offices, hear a sermon and take their midday meal 
On the last day more than a thousand were present 
The preacher was a vicaire from the Madeleine. The 





Archbishop was present and spoke to the young girls 
with his accustomed kindness. As their association is 
under the patronage of Blessed Jeanne d’Arc, he reminded 
them that, like their patroness, they were called upon to 
fight the good fight in a different and more humble 
sphere, it is true, but one where much courage is de- 
manded from them if they wish to steer their way safely 
among the thousand temptations of the Paris streets. 

In this same parish of St. Eugéne, some charitable: 
ladies were moved to pity when they saw that some of 
the young women and girls had no place but the streets 
for their midday recreation. They therefore placed 2 
large garden and a big room at their disposal. 

The Cuvre du jardin began in June, 1907; it is now 
flourishing; over one thousand young girls are regular 
visitors; their hostesses lend them books, provide them 
with games and occasionally amuse them with music 
during their free time. In the same neighborhood the 
Sisters of Charity have established a restaurant, where 
for fifty centimes (a dime), the girls can have a good 
meal; in another house, in the same quarter, is “ /’G:uvre 
du réchaud,” where the “ midinettes,” who prefer bring- 
ing their lunch from home, are given a table, a knife and 
a fork, water and the use of a gas stove for the sum of 
ten centimes. . 

Another work, recently founded, is the Secrétariat 
social, approved by the Archbishop in February, 1910. 
It was organized by a group of young Catholics, and its 
object is the welfare of the working classes. Its offices 
are open every day from nine in the morning till seven 
at night. It is divided into five sections, each having 
some particular feature of social work: lectures, syndi- 
cates, co-operative associations, libraries, “ patronages,” 
savings banks, etc., etc. It is in the hands of laymen 
who are in touch with the needs and aspirations of the 
laboring classes. The secrétariat social promises to be 
a powerful factor in the service of the good cause. Its 
aim is to teach the working classes to help themselves, 
and, its spirit being Catholic, it will, at the same time, 
steer clear of the revolutionary doctrines that pervade 
the social works founded by the anti-Clerical party. 

The abolition of the Concordat has strengthened the 
independent attitude of the French Bishops. Bishop 
Dadolle, of Dijon, lately gave proof of this by refusing 
to permit the coffin of a senator, M. Ricard, to enter 
the church. This action of the Bishop created a sen- 
sation; the dead man’s family and friends had counted 
upon the Church’s tolerance in this respect. Though 
perfectly aware of M. Ricard’s hostility to the Church 
they wished to have a religious funeral because it was 
more respectable. Mgr. Dadolle thus explained his con- 
duct: 

“You know,” he said to one of the editors of the 
Matin, “ with what joy the Church receives those who 
return to her” (and he gave two examples of men prom- 
inent in political life who, before dying, had repented and 
retracted ) . “From M. Ricard we had nothing 
of the kind; he knew that he was excommunicated for 
having voted the separation, and he never gave any sign 
of regret. My duty is to do all I can to per- 
suade those who have left the Church to return, but if 
they refuse, why should I bury them with ceremonies 
they have ridiculed ? During their life-time, they 
are free to enter our churches if they please, but if at 
their last moment they give no sign of regret for the 
acts they committed against the Church, they must be: 
buried without us.” 

Accounts from the provinces tell of the splendid re- 
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ligious féles of Le Puy, where a Jubilee takes place 
whenever the feast of Our Lady’s Annunciation falls, 
as it did this year, on Good Friday. The quaint old city 
was brilliantly decorated with flags, banners and lights; 
hundreds of pilgrims came from all parts of France to 
be present on the first day of the Jubilee, March 24, and 
among them were many peasants from the mountains 
of Auvergne who performed the journey on foot. Al- 
though there is a decided falling off of religious practices 
in the French provinces, manifestations such as those that 
have taken place at Le Puy appeal to patriotism no less 
than to slumbering convictions, and are a_ protest 
against the growing indifference which, even more than 
open hostility, is the danger that most threatens the 
Church in provincial France, 
ANGLO-FRENCH CATHOLIC. 





The Workingman for the Workingman 


In the obscure and dusty cellar of a house situated 
in the rue de Six-Jetons at Brussels, was founded in 
1854 a society that to-day is spread all over Belgium. 
It was the mustard seed that in a short time became a 
great tree. To-day the Association de St. Francois 
Xavier numbers 366 societies with more than 80,000 
members, all workingmen. It is an association for the 
Apostolate among the workingmen by the workingmen. 

The association owes its origin to Louis van Caloen, 
S.J. He had been disagreeably impressed by the 
religious indifference among the working class and the 
difficulty felt by the priest in gaining their confidence. 
He thereupon conceived the design of forming a society 
of fervent apostles—laymen—who by prayer, example, 
word and action would help the priests in bringing back 
the strayed sheep. By a curious coincidence, while 
Father van Caloen was thinking over his project and 
recommending it to God in prayer, a locksmith of Brus- 
sels conceived the same design. He exposed his plan to 
the priest, who saw in this singular coincidence the will 
of God clearly defined for him. An association of 
laymen, all workingmen, was resolved upon. The first 
meeting took place in January, 1854, in a cellar. The 
number of men present was twelve, and like the twelve 
apostles of old they were united by one thought—the 
conversion of their fellow workingmen. Eight days 
afterwards the headquarters were the chapel of the Chris- 
tian Brothers, rue des Alexiens. In March the men met 
in St. Anne’s chapel, rue de la Montagne, and when 
numbers had made another change necessary, in the 
Church of the Jesuit College, until Father Caloen in- 
stalled his growing association in a fixed home of its 
own in the rue du Miroir, where it has a beautiful 
church in Roman style, a hall, garden and café. 

As has been said, the end of the Association de St. 
Francois Xavier is the apostolate among the working- 
men by the workingmen themselves. This end is at- 
tained by the formation of a select few in each centre 
who are especially instructed and made zealous apostles. 
But in connection with the religious end there is a social 
and economic end. In the fusion of these several pur- 
poses, one subject to another, Father van Caloen was a 
pioneer in Belgium, to-day the country par excellence of 
social activity. The Association of St. Francois Xavier 
was the first society of workingmen to commence 
economical works. Before 1860 Father van Caloen had 


already founded in Brussels a savings bank, a mutual 
aid society, an evening school, a soldiers’ circle and a 
public library. 





From the outset the association received the approval 
of Cardinal Sterckx and was favored with many in- 
dulgences by Pius IX. Its spread in Belgium was rapid. 
Jn 1857, after three years of existence, it numbered 77 
societies with 2,300 members, and 150 societies and almost 
40,000 members in 1866. The magnificent jubilee cele- 
bration held at Brussels in August, 1903, gave evidence 
of its strong vitality. Although its principal development 
has been on Belgian soil, in the Flemish provinces most 
of all, the association has spread to Holland, France, 
Spain and even America. Thousands of women are 
affiliated to the work and participate in the indulgences 
granted to the men. Their role is one of prayer for the 
conversion of sinners. 

The associations in the different provinces of Belgium 
are modeled on that of Brussels, but they enjoy the 
greatest latitude in the choice of the social works which 
they may wish to embrace. In many villages the weekly 
meetings are purely religious ; in others the members meet 
for recreation and distraction after the recitation of the 
office and are thus preserved from evil influences else- 
where. In different places works of an economical 
nature are taken up with zest; syndicates or the 
Boerenbonden, savings banks, medical service, etc., etc. 
The last census showed fifty per cent. of the associations 
engaged in this work. The most important have also 
their own hall, library, band, singing society, etc. 

Fifty-six years have passed since the first twelve mem- 
bers met in the cellar at Brussels under the presidency 
of Father van Caloen. The same Father van Caloen, 
to-day over ninety-three years old, is still at the head of 
the work he founded. God only knows the good accom- 
plished and to be accomplished among Belgian working- 
men by the Associations de St. Francois Xavier. 

F. C. WHEELER, S.J. 





China’s Past Year in Brief 


SHANGHAI, Marcu 15, 1910. 


Great changes have occurred in China during the past 
year. The dismissal of Yuan Shi-kai at the very outset 
has deprived the country of one of its best leaders. The 
Regent and the Manchu party feared his growing author- 
ity, and he was suddenly hurled from power. Manchu 
ascendency could not be established while he was in 
Peking. Yuan was a man of judgment and administra- 
tive energy; he was also quite familiar with foreign 
questions, and had a sound grasp of the Constitutional 
System which is being now established. Since his fall, 
constant internal discussions have developed at Court 
and between the various Boards in Peking, a vacillating 
policy has been displayed in dealing with all important 
questions, provincial independence has grown bolder and 
bolder, and the reform movement has received a decided 
set-back. At various times, the Regent has changed high 
officials who neglected to carry out Constitutional re- 
forms, but as those appointed in their stead were brought 
up in obsolete ideas, they did no better than their prede- 
cessors. What is wanted is new blood, ability, honesty 
and earnest co-operation for the public welfare. 

Towards the close of the year Kuan Fang, Viceroy of 
Chihli, was suddenly dismissed. A clash came between 
him and the Empress-Dowager, and the Regent had no 
choice but to bow to the nod of the power behind the 
Throne. The removal of these two prominent states- 
men, and this for the most trivial motives, has left the 
Government without any commanding leader. The deaths 
of Chang Chi-tung and Grand Secretary Sen Kia-nai 
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have but added to the misfortunes of the situation. At 
the close of the year, it would seem there was a lack 
of confidence on the part of the foreign powers and even 
of the Chinese themselves in the stability of the present 
Government. 

The inauguration of the Provincial Assemblies in No- 
vember and December indicates a step forward in Con- 
stitutional Government, and deserves to be followed with 
close attention in the future. So far, these assemblies 
enjoy neither legislative nor executive power; they are 
merely deliberative, and can only make suggestions which 
may or may not be carried out by the Viceroy. In such 
conditions it was natural to expect that they would vin- 
dicate more independence, and this was the general tem- 
per displayed, a fact that will sooner or later bring this 
New Body into collision with the Higher Authorities. 

M. KENNELLY, S.J. 





The School Question in Belgium 


Louvain, Aprit 10, 1910. 


A struggle has just been waging in this country that 
throws a strange light on conditions of which Americans 
with no.knowledge of the continent little dream. In an 
unlucky hour two Socialists got together and interpellated 
the Minister of Sciences and Arts on the school policy 
of the Government. The country is on the eve of im- 
portant legislative elections and they hoped to draw great 
stock from the fatal admissions of the Minister, and mat- 
ter for many a fine tirade against the “ clericals.”” They 
could hardly have taken a more fatal step, for if there 
is any one issue on which the Catholics are united as 
well as right, it is that very school question. 

The Socialist Masson began by attacking the recent 
utterances of certain Catholics calling for equality of 
treatment, such as that of M. Kurth at Mechlin, and 
seeking to sliow the contradiction between the minister’s 
adhesion to that speech, and what he, the orator, con- 
ceived to be the minister’s duty. Now it may seem 
strange to us that while Catholics have been in power 
for twenty-six years, they are not better situated in the 
matter of schools. The same situation exists in Belgium 
as in the United States; the Catholic pays taxes for the 
public schools, and then has to support the Catholic 
“free” school to which he sends his children 

There is this difference. If the Catholics are the majority 
in the district, then the public school-teachers are Cath- 
olic; but if not, the teachers, and the teaching, are notor- 
iously anti-religious and often anti-dynastic. Hence a 
very unequal state of education. In all the larger cities 
where the Catholics are outnumbered, the schools are bad, 
as in the country and the smaller towns they are good. 
Thus in Brussels, in their so-called “neutral” public 
schools, the text-book of “ morals ” is that of Jules Payot, 
which the French bishops have condemned—as chronicled 
at length in AMERICA—and whose author is by his office 
charged with enforcing neutrality in the schools of Paris. 

The reason for this state of affairs is twofold: the 
cautious and tolerant attitude of the Catholics, and the 
very inherent difficulty of the question. Every solution 
thus far offered has failed. To subsidize all schools alike 
is to establish that principle of subjection to the State, 
dear to the Liberals. Other solutions offend that liberty 
which the party in power has always respected. Hence 
many insist that after all the present situation is best, 
even if unjust. 

The Liberals’ policy is clear. Their sole political 
dogma in Belgium is the omnipotence of the State, and 





the subservience of the Church to it. Their aim is the 
expulsion of religion from the schools, just as in France. 
Hence a double line of conduct. The first step is the 
passing of obligatory education. This is to establish the 
principle; to give the State a hand in the school. It is 
enough. From that the step is easy to the famous 
“neutral” school,—neutral only in name. At present 
the law calls for an hour’s catechism a week in all public 
schools. From the “ neutral” school, there is hardly a 
step at all to the openly irreligious. 

With all this in mind, the Minister, M. Descamps, 
replied; and then that keen old statesman, M. Woeste, 
rose to defend the policy he has always stood for. In 
one of the most brilliant speeches of a very brilliant 
career, he set forth the rights of the Catholics in the 
matter, and proved beyond a doubt the Government’s 
tolerance. He then turned on his enemies, and that 
was what his enemies wished least of all. 

They shrink from the semblance of a war of intoler- 
ance—before the elections, of course; and on this he 
hammered strongly. There was only one logical out- 
come of their present policy, he said. and the proof he 
triumphantly held out, couched in the very words 
they supplied him with in their angry interruptions; it 
was this very war of intolerance. Once more he had 
saved the situation, and from the crushing defeat the 
“bloc” had planned, it became a great victory for the 
Right, when one after another their best orators thrust 
the lesson home. The country was roused; M. Woeste 
had only had to hold aloft the banner of union for all to 
rally to it. And indeed the Catholics are only too willing 
to fight out the elections on that issue, for on it they 
stand united to a man and are sure to win thousands of 
votes they would otherwise certainly lose. 

The “ bloc” saw this and changed tactics. They tried 
to calm the storm they had conjured up. It was too 
late. Seeing the favorable state of public opinion, and 
that never before since 1879, the last ‘“‘ Education War,” 
had the country been so much with them, the Catholics 
struck while the iron was hot, and, on the ground of 
common justice, introduced a bill giving a quarter of a 
million dollars to the “ free ’—that is, Catholic,—school- 
teachers. It was a masterly stroke. Those Catholics 
who were angered by the Government’s late military 
policy were instantly appeased, while never perhaps 
had there been a more favorable moment for doing jus- 
tice to the Catholic teachers. The bill was debated in 
the midst of an indescribable tumult, raised by the angry 
and baffled “ bloc.” M. Woeste again figured brilliantly, 
and the bill passed the first reading by a vote of 85-6, the 
whole Left having quit the house. It later passed the 
second reading. 

Hence the arrogant intolerance of the anti-Clericals 
cost them dear. The Catholic party is more united than 
ever; the primaries have taken place and there is now 
almost a certainty of retaining all their present seats. 
The Flemish question is one that strikes across the 
whole of Belgium, regardless of religion and politics, 
dividing into two camps Catholics, Liberals and Social- 
ists, and rousing the deepest and most uncontrollable 
feeling. The new bill, presented by two Antwerp depu- 
ties, MM. Franck and Segers, Liberal and Catholic res- 
pectively, tends to give more time to the use of the 
Flemish tongue in the classrooms of the colleges. The 
Catholics seem to have completely healed their differ- 
ences, but the dissension on the Left is grave. The bill 
will probably pass by a mixed majority. 


J. W.P. 
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Garbling Public Opinion 


Having taken ample time to sift the mass of journal- 
istic comment, the Literary Digest of April 16 gives a 
belated comment of the Roosevelt incident at Rome in 
such fashion that public opinion is made to hold the Vati- 
can at fault. To do so demanded considerable skill, and 
something more; but the inspired scissors possess all 
the requirements. The vast majority of our leading jour- 
nals from every part of the country have condemned Mr. 
Roosevelt’s action, yet the Digest has found “ the serious 
comment of the lay press” commending the wisdom and 
even the tactfulness of our ex-President, and crediting 
the whole trouble to the blundering tactlessness of Car- 
dinal Merry del Val. Brushing aside one set of journals 
as “ anti-Roosevelt”” and most of the remainder as not 
“ serious” because humor adds spice to their censure, it 
proceeds for three pages to glean and garble, insinuate 
and discriminate, citing persons and paragraphs to its 
purposes with a deftness that turns condemnation into 
seeming commendation. As a finishing stroke, it wrests 
from its context a phrase of Archbishop Ireland’s and 
stalks off with an air of lofty impartiality. 

The use of Archbishop Ireland’s name is characteristic 
of its methods. The statement of his Grace of St. Paul 
was convincing of the Vatican’s propriety and the ex- 
President’s blunder. Of this the Digest supplies not a 
hint; but the single phrase—that had the Vatican been 
discourteous American Catholics would resent it—which 
though perfectly proper in the context, is open to misin- 
terpretation when wrenched from it, is selected for the 
grand finale. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s magazine is cited in full; so is his 
secretary's grandiloquent and inflated explanation in the 
Times; so is his own lengthy cablegram and even the 
mutilated version of the Vatican’s reply to his requests 








for audience; yet the true version which puts the matter 
in quite a different light is altogether suppressed. The 
Papal Secretary’s account of the occurrence is also with- 
held, but the fabrication that the Cardinal’s father re- 
joiced that his son had humiliated an American is 
cleverly exploited. 

We are not interested in the religion or politics of the 
Digest: were it frankly partizan we should ignore it; 
that it plays the role of a Roosevelt press-agent is no con- 
cern of ours. Our objection is, not that it is biassed or 
anti-Catholic, but that it is so while posing as an im- 
partial exponent of public opinion. In that character it 
unearthed and published the Speer calumnies; while the 
press of all creeds of all the world were glorifying the 
Blessed Maid of Orleans, it represented her as an im- 
postor; and after a silence of many months, it devotes 
a page of the present number to an elucidation of the 
theory that Blessed Jeanne d’Arc was a spiritualistic 
medium ! 

Catholics as well as all other fairminded people should 
not permit themselves to be hoodwinked by the disinge- 
nuous methods of this plausible gleaner. We understand 
that partizanship has not stimulated its circulation or 
advertizing. Bile and bias do not promote even literary 
digestion. 


Socialism in Practice 


Milwaukee being the first city to elect a mayor and 
a common council or board of aldermen of the Socialistic 
persuasion, that charming city by the lake will attract 
a great deal of close attention from the whole country, 
for the new administration is bound by ante-election 
platform pledges to attempt the execution of tremendous 
social and economic changes in the city government. 
Frankly, we cannot see a happy outcome to the proposed 
measures. As long as there is such an inexorable yet 
elusive thing as the law of supply and demand, as lone 
as the table of United States money calls for ten dimes 
to make a dollar, human ingenuity will be baffled in try- 
ing to override one and ignore the other. 

The new administration has already announced that it 
will not attempt to introduce at once all that its pre- 
election manifesto proclaimed, but that where questions 
of policy are involved Socialists will be placed in charge. 
Enough, however, of their platform remains to be put 
into practice to give some of their theories a working 
test and to arouse misgivings in the breast of the staid, 
matter-of-fact citizen who was too busy to vote on elec- 
tion day. 

The city is to have cheaper fuel, light and bread, and 
car fares. Capital, but whence the funds to start or buy 
outright the necessary plants? If the city government 
is to use its funds for such purposes, it must have 2 
larger income, and that income arises from taxes of one 
kind or another. The higher the taxes on tenements or 
lodging houses, for instance, the higher the rent wil? 
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soar. And who pays the rent? If the grocer must pay 
for a license to conduct his business, which at best yields 
a moderate return on the capital invested, the cost of the 
license must be added to his flour and potatoes. 

If certain industries are to be taxed out of existence, 
the result may be realized, but even with that end ac- 
complished income will still be needed. Theorists are 
not necessarily good managers. On the contrary, many a 
brilliant theorist has not practical sense enough to run a 
lawmmower economically. But when theories so opposed 
to the established order are to be reduced offhand to 
practice, we see, without prophetic vision, a confusion 
of end and means and a financial havoc which must 
afflict the city. We shall follow with keen interest 
the unfolding and application of the political cure-all 
in Milwaukee. 


Legislation on the Scapulars 


In one of our preceding numbers (see Vol. II, page 
535) we quoted from an article of Father Ferreres in 
Razén y Fe on the new concession of the Holy Father 
concerning the use of medals instead of scapulars. Since 
that article of Father Ferreres appeared, Father Ver- 
meersch, in Supplementa et Monumenta Periodica, for 
March, 1910, has published documents that show how 
easy henceforth it will be for the faithful to avail them- 
selves of this new concession. These documents contain 
the authorized formulas to be used by those who wish to 
obtain the faculty of blessing medals for the purpose re- 
ferred to above. According to these formulas, any bishop, 
superior of a religious order or congregation, or priest 
may get this faculty by applying to the Sacred Congre- 
gation of Rites. Upon due application the Sacred Con- 
gregation grants “ the power to bless with the mere sign 
of the cross medals of the Blessed Virgin Mary that will 
replace the scapulars according to the terms of the peti- 
tion.” After five years the faculty has to be renewed. 
From the reading of the petition and of the corresponding 
grant it is clear that a medal blessed in virtue of this 
faculty may replace only the five scapulars that used to 
be joined together, that is, the scapulars, of the Most 
Holy Trinity, of the Passion of our Lord, of the Immacu- 
late Conception, of the Seven Dolors, and of Our Lady 
of Mount Carmel. Moreover a medal thus blessed must 
bear the image of the Blessed Virgin and replaces the 
scapulars only after one has been duly invested with the 
scapulars themselves. As to the manner of wearing the 
medal, nothing is expressly prescribed, and it is not nec- 
essary to wear it suspended from the neck or close to the 
body, as it has already been explained in a previous official 
declaration. 

These changes introduced by the Holy See with regard 
to scapulars prove once more that external devotions de- 
rive their value from the sanction and approval of ec- 
clesiastical authority and not from the mere use of any 








definite material sign. As Father Vermeersch remarks, 
this act of the Holy Father inculcates true, genuine piety 
and emphasizes the divinely given authority of the Vicar 
of Christ. 


The Passing of Mark Twain 


Samuel Langhorne Clemens, “ Mark Twain,” died at 
his home in Redding, Conn., on April 21, in his seventy- 
fifth year. The celebrated humorist was born in Mis- 
souri and, after an eventful experience as steamboat 
pilot on the Mississippi and as a journalist, rose to fame 
by the publication in 1869 of “ The Innocents Abroad,” 
a volume of extravagantly humorous travels, not devoid 
of coarseness, offensive both to literary taste and to re- 
ligious feeling. His chief fame rests on books, like “ Tom 
Sawyer” and “Huckleberry Finn,” of the picaresque 
variety. Whether they will have the permanence in pop- 
ular esteem which is accorded to classics may well be 
doubted. As an author, however, Mr. Clemens was per- 
haps, the most popular and successful of his time. His 
“Joan of Arc” written in serious vein is generally ad- 
mitted to be one of the noblest tributes to that heroic figure 
in our literature, winning for him universal admiration 
and respect, and throwing into the background the flippant 
disrespect, sometimes amounting to blasphemy, of some 
of his more popular works. 

Mr. Clemens, it has been declared, will exert a better 
influence for good in the future by the courageous ex- 
ample of his life than by his literary achievements taken 
as a whole. In the opinion of many he deserves to be 
remembered with Walter Scott, if not for the magic of 
his pen, at least for the same manly qualities of fortitude 
in adversity and resolute honesty of private life. Like 
Scott he engaged in the expensive business of publishing ; 
like him, he failed and found himself burdened with debt 
at a time when most men are looking to rest from their 
labors; but, unlike Scott, he had the satisfaction of liv- 
ing to triumph where others would have succumbed. 


The Pardoning Power 


The action of the Governor of Tennessee in promptly 
pardoning his friend and political adviser, whose twenty- 
year sentence for the murder of Senator Carmack had 
been just affirmed by the State Supreme Court, should 
not be held characteristic of his State or section. The 
jury and the courts of Tennessee did their duty, and the 
Southern press is practically unanimous in upholding 
the law and condemning the governor. Their condemna- 
tion extends beyond the present case to his general abuse 
of the pardoning power—an abuse which unfortunately 
is not confined to Tennessee or sectional lines. According 
to the Nashville correspondent of a metropolitan paper, 
Governor Paterson has granted 956 pardons in three 
years, and in murder cases alone has nullified the work 
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of 152 judges, 228 lawyers and 1,824 jurymen. That 
in such a number of cases there were mitigating circum- 
stances which jurymen under their oath were not per- 
mitted to consider, is inconceivable, nor is it likely that 
such a wanton abuse of power will be sanctioned by the 
electors of Tennessee. 

In the neighboring State of Georgia, a governor who 
freely exercised the pardoning power was displaced after 
one term by the present governor, whose persistent re- 
fusal to reverse the action of the courts has but served to 
enhance his popularity. His view of the ethics of the 
question, cited in AMERICA (Vol. I, No. 22), has met with 
general acceptance: 

“ While the pardoning power conferred upon the ex- 
ecutive is practically unlimited, yet it must be held in 
mind that it was the manifest intent of those framing 
the Constitution that it should be exercised in such man- 
ner as would not impair the confidence in the purity of 
the fountains of justice, the courts, or weaken the founda- 
tions on which society is built.” 

And again, in a later pronouncement, Governor Brown 
insists that while the example of frequent executive clem- 
ency generates disregard for legal restraints and con- 
duces to criminality, on the contrary “ respect for the law 
and a consequent desire to uphold and obey it, is incul- 
cated by the certainty of its enforcement; and even 
mercy must be so discerningly extended as to suggest the 
constant presence of justice.” 

No such suggestion is discernible in the pardon granted 
by the chief executive of Tennessee. His example, if 
generally followed, would mean the usurpation of judicial 
functions by the political dictator of the moment; and it is 
much to be hoped that no political section will permit 
itself to be swayed by partizan considerations into up- 
holding a course of action which threatens the peace and 
safety of all the people of the State. 


One View of the Roman Incident 


A New York weekly, edited by a non-Catholic, says 
editorially: “It seems rather strange that the Methodist 
Church should find it necessary to erect a building in 
Rome, at a cost of a quarter of a million of dollars, for 
its church and college work there in proselyting Catho- 
lics, when it had already in this city one of the greatest 
fields in the world. When the Catholics were few in New 
York the Methodists were a powerful body with churches 
all over the lower part of the city. The old John Street 
Church, which is a revered shrine to this day, was the 
cradle of the sect and was only erected through the tolera- 
ant spirit of the people, as it was an unlawful church. 
The Methodists of that early day were humble persons 
and met in an obscure place, but their religious zeal was 
admitted, and prominent Episcopalians and others joined 
in the movement to give them a permanent building. A 
fireplace was put in so that it could be classed as a dwell- 





ing. The minister helped to build it. When the great influx 
of immigrants took place, Catholics came into these 
neighborhoods in such numbers that powerful Catholic 
churches soon appeared. Here was a better opportunity 
of proselyting than will ever occur in Rome. But the 
Methodists did not take advantage of it. Congregation 
after congregation moved away to more select Protestant 
localities uptown. The Catholic Church has grown to 
immense proportions without protest and without resist- 
ance on the part of the Methodists, once in almost com- 
plete possession of the field, and we find them established 
at great cost in Rome, which, however limited it may be 
in furnishing converts, gives a basis for religious clamor 
and bigotry.” 


The departure of the Rev. Dr. Ganss from Carlisle, 
Pa., to a new field of labor in Lancaster, is regretted by 
the people of the township where he labored for nearly 
twenty years. The Carlisle Evening Sentinel, expressing 
the feeling of the people he is leaving, says: 

“It is always to be lamented when any strong and in- 
fluential man leaves a community, and so it is much re- 
gretted that Carlisle is to lose Father Ganss, the rector 
of St. Patrick’s church for a generation. He has been a 
most efficient churchman and to those of us who remem- 
ber St. Patrick’s before he took charge of it and see the 
work he has done in rebuilding the church and rectory 
and in building and establishing St. Katharine’s School 
and the enlarged work among the Indians, his work is 
remarkable. 

“ Besides he has added much to the musical interests 
of the town in developing local talent and in bringing here 
some of the best talent of the country. Altogether, while 
wishing him well in his new field, we will all regret his 
leaving old Carlisle.’’ 

Interest in the acceptance of another post by Dr. Ganss, 
however, is not purely local. His excellent work in be- 
half of the inmates of the Indian School at Carlisle has 
enlarged the circle of those who follow his movements. 
For many years he has been looking after the spiritual 
welfare of the Catholic Indian youths at Carlisle and 
through his efforts has resulted substantial improve- 
ment in their religious condition. Not content with this, 
Dr. Ganss has given himself to the study of the larger 
questions involved in the Indian problem ; he has mastered 
the history of government legislation for the Indians and 
the government policy since the days of the Grant ad- 
ministration, so far as the fluctuating conduct of the Fed- 
eral Indian officials affected the civilization or Christiani- 
zation of those wards of the nation. A series of papers, 
remarkable for keen analysis and scholarly treatment of 
the politico-religious history of the Indians, were written 
by him for the Messenger in 1907. It is hoped that the 
new rector of St. Mary’s, Lancaster, will not be 
thwarted or embarrassed by his new duties from con- 
tinuing his good work for the Indian Schools. 
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MAY-DAY AT OXFORD 


In the old country across the sea, where Father Thames 
wanders through the low-lying fields, and hides himself 
away between the pollard oaks that crown his banks, 
there is a city made all of spires and turret tops and 
gabled roofs, with perhaps, some fair sprinkling of red 
brick villas; an ivy-covered, sunlit town, which the ge- 
ography calls Oxford, and which a certain section of 
British youth knows as just “ The ’Varsity.” Of but 
moderate size, laid away among the low hills, it sends its 
towers into a blue heaven and is forever wrapped in a 
soft, warm air, that would seem to be its right by reason 
of the peerless gems of architecture which make the 
centre of its being. The history of a thousand years 
hangs over it, rich with the glamor that must always 
cling around the great triumphs of the human mind. 
For here, the master-intellects of the world have been 
fostered, cherished and reared to their giant perfection. 

A library could not hold all the story that Oxford has 
to tell, a romance of domes and pinnacles, of shadowy 
rivers and stately schools. A man may step from the 
road into some echoing gateway, and lo, Time goes back 
three hundred years; grey walls are everywhere, dim 
cloisters and still courtyards, paved with the greenest, 
smoothest turf that grows. Or, at a dozen different 
points he may drop into a skiff and drift away through 
quiet aisles of tree and water, where the sunlight can but 
filter through their canopy, and only Nature seems to 
inhabit the earth. 

On a time, I, the stranger of a day within the town, 
had spent an afternoon strolling through hall and chapel, 
cloister and shady walk. My thoughts had roamed into 
the past, over the time when England had held her Faith 
and gloried in it, and I had yielded to a fruitless sense 
of longing to see this home of high knowledge bend the 
knee once more to the Church and God. I thought of the 
men who had come out from these walls into the fore- 
front of her battle line—Southwell, Campion, Acton, and 
—even since Unbelief had made its c1adle and nursery 
here—of Newman, that matchless fighter for the truth 
and the highest things of life. 

Then it was that some subtle spirit of the place seemed 
gradually to dominate all other thoughts, and held me 
captive just where a crumbling porch opened into a still 
quadrangle. Such a picture of calm beauty it would be 
hard to equal. The stone of three hundred years ago 
looked down on every side, its summits battlemented, its 
faces enriched with the noble Gothic ornament, its mull- 
ioned windows, diamond-paned, catching the sun’s rays 
and flashing them ‘back, bathing the grey walls in a flood 
of mellow light. Tall limes and taller poplars shadowed 
the walk that passed around the court, the whole a 
most perfect harmony of color, of sunlight and dark 
stone and oaken doorways and the fresh, young green 
of new-born foliage. 





I fel! to wondering how this thing could be, this rich 
atmosphere of other days, having but the space of an old 
grey wall between it and the twentieth century’s noise. 
And the answer seemed to come straightway, quietly and 
forcefully, bearing down all doubt, from above the coping 
of an archway close by, where, eaten with age, stood a 
figure of the Madonna, kneeling before an angel—him 
who brought her heaven’s news of her motherhood. 
Somehow, in this silent court, it was not strange that 
Mary should still be here, keeping her vigil of prayer 
through the long night of infidelity, though her name had 
been dragged in mockery across the centuries. 

She seemed to fill her place now, as queen of all wis- 
dom and culture, every whit as surely as when the sixth 
Henry proclaimed her title to his people. And the old 
stone image, cracked and broken as it was, made forth- 
with, a swift kaleidoscope of the years, wherein I seemed 
to see how the queen had held her sway, nioving to the 
melody of her own songs, ringed round with her children, 
opening to them the full stores of learning that lead to her 
and God; then, alas, in the afterwards, standing again 
above the arch, praying always, and—alone. 

All she may do in this latter time, is to fill her forgot- 
ten shrine with something of the peace of heaven, and 
shut out the rushing sound of the world as it races by, 
keeping this unruffled, perfect calm as a mantle about her, 
to remind them who may choose to remember, that 
through the darkest night of unbelief, she still is a queen 
enthroned, awaiting the King’s good time for her peo- 
ple’s return to their fealty and love. 


When I reached my inn it was almost night. My land- 
lord, setting a meal before me, enquired if I had admired 
the city. I answered him with a look, and he went on to 
suggest that I be present at the singing of the May Song 
next day. Full of the afternoon’s dreaming, I started 
at the words. May Song? Had Mary come back to her 
kingdom? And was some new Era of Faith about to 
fulfil itself? 

He explained it was only the keeping of an ancient 
custom. The story told that an eccentric benefactor, 
wishing to endow Magdalen College, had laid down as 
the condition of his gift that, on each May-Day at dawn, 
the choir should sing a hymn to the Virgin Mother from 
the top of the chapel tower. The Latin song had long 
since been exchanged for an Episcopalian hymn, but the 
old English melody was still in use, and many folks col- 
lected on the first of May at the bridge below the college, 
whence the ceremony might be easily followed. 

Of course, I would be present, and as the sun rose 
behind the great oaks down on the river bank, I was 
leaning against the stone balustrade of Magdalen Bridge, 
revelling in the freshness of an English spring, and won- 
dering at the intellect that had sent into the sky that 
square-cut chapel tower, lifted it in perfect grace of out- 
line high above the mass of the surrounding buildings. 
Men surely prayed with their hands in those other days, 
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worshiping their God in the very stones with which they 
housed Him. 

The coming ceremony must have been popular, for the 
bridge was filled with men and women and children. A 
hum of talk went round, light and rippling, with bursts 
of laughter, talk that was keyed up to the bright promise 
of the day. It was a morning when, to be just alive, with 
health and strength, seemed the most blessed gift out of 
heaven. 

And now, there came a hush, and every eye turned 
upward toward the tower. White surplices were flut- 
tering there. People whispered, “ The choir is coming.” 
A minute more, and out over the stillness of the young 
day, while the sun laid its first kiss on water and trees 
and age-worn stone, a song floated, and rose, and fell; 
a song of minor harmonies that clung about the tower, 
and dropped down to the listeners below, in a long sob 
of melody. It came again, and all the infinite pity of 
England's blindness seemed gathered in the echo. Three 
times the old chant was quavered out, then the surplices 
disappeared, and the tower was silent once more. 

And the crowd, laughing and chatting, melted away; 
but I stayed on, leaning over the bridge, the spell of 
yesterday back with all its force, seeing my pageant as 
before, but more vivid now, more gracious, more beau- 
tiful. Here was a Queen Mother honored, beloved, 
leading her people to the wells of knowledge; a tender, 
all-loving sovereign, she and they, happy subjects, sing- 
ing her praises at their work and their play, calling her 
name at every need, running to her feet at each trifling 
sorrow, seeking there, and finding all the mother’s wis- 
dom and comfort and loving care. 

And I thought, in the days when England was Mary’s 
and her Son’s, it must surely have been good to live here. 
Her shrines everywhere, her image above each doorway, 
the schools and the halls of this hoar university, ancient 
even then, boasting everyone their allegiance to the 
gracious Queen of Wisdom. Glad mother of a happy 
land must she have been. 

And now—now, they have forgotten her, and all the 
gaunt spectres of atheism gibber through the world, 
marking it for their own. A man might be forgiven for 
a sense of bitter helplessness—I had almost said, of hope- 
lessness—at thought of his country’s loss. The very song, 
whose echoes were not yet silent, was laden with the same 
lament. 

Then, because it is good to get away sometimes from 
the stern realities, cloaked as they are with the grim pet- 
tiness of daily existence, because it is good to take wings 
of fancy, and bring heaven down to earth, making of 
earth a place where men love and do not hate, are clean 
and do not sin, serve their God and loathe the wrong, 
and count their most cherished privilege that of being 
the children of His mother, because it is good to forget 
for a little that we live in this sorry place called the 
world—I must needs, looking up at the stately tower, 
draw a picture for my soul, of this university as she 





might be in some halcyon time to be, Mary’s home, her 
shrine where men offered her their purest worship, lived 
but to do her honor, fought with tongue and pen for her 
dear name, and laid their laurels at her feet. So might 
this queen become a rich head-spring of holy influence 
to the sons of men, flowing out over the earth, drawing 
humanity into its embrace, bearing them on to the high- 
est and noblest in human life. 

An idle dream, no more, born of the sight of a broken 
statue, the sound of a simple hymn, and the sense of the 
glad spring sunshine. Yet one came back again from the 
flight with some far-off breath of that imagined heaven 
still scenting the air, caressing the soul, and making the 
daily strife seem just a little easier, the trials just a little 
lighter, the goal just a little nearer. 

And, too, somewhere at the back of the soul, there may 
have been a faint inkling, the mirage of a million miles, 
that showed forth a shadowy outline of that day, when 
these things should really be, when the Queen Mother 
and her beautiful Son should be all in all to all men, and 
the heart-ache of this nether world drop into eternity 
and be lost in a perfect joy. 

F. WAFER DOYLE, s.J. 


LITERATURE 


The Religion of the Chinese. By J. J. M. DeGroor, Ph.D. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1910. $1.25 net. 

The Religions of Eastern Asia. By Horace Grant UNper- 
woop, D.D. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1910. $1.50 net. 

To portray the religious beliefs and practices of China and 
her neighbors before the inevitable change of the old order 
in those interesting lands of venerable lore and traditions, was 
the commendable purpose of two courses of lectures just pre- 
sented to the public by the Macmillans, in two neat attractive 
volumes. Dr. De Groot is a well-known authority on phases of 
religious life in China, but he has dealt more with curious and 
rather superficial aspects of the subject than with the deeper 
questions of religious beliefs. This was true of his voluminous 
work, “ The Religious System of China.” In the present volume 
the first three of the seven lectures are mostly taken up with 
what might be called religious folk-lore and popular super- 
stitions. He conveys the impression (p. 9) that Confucius 
shared in, and sanctioned, the extravagant belief in spectres, 
whereas it is well known that the sage studiously avoided the 
subject of spirits and preternatural manifestations. Dr. De Groot 
accepts the evolutionary theory of religion in general, ignoring 
the fact of supernatural revelation. In this, of course, we do 
not agree with him. As to China in particular, most of the best 
Sinologists admit traces of the primitive revelation in the ancient 
classics. 

Dr. Underwood’s course of six lectures is a more serious 
study, and gives a more satisfactory presentation of the subject. 
To begin with, the plural in his title is more accurate than the 
singular, for China, as well as Japan and Corea, has several 
religions differing in origin, beliefs and forms of worship. In 
the first paragraphs on “ Taoism,” there seems to be some con- 
fusion between the common meaning of the word Tao, way or 
doctrine, and its use as the proper name of a particular religion 
or philosophy. 

In the treatment of Confucianism it is surprising that neither 
of the lecturers has noticed the positively materialistic turn 
given to the teaching by later philosophers, such as the famous 
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Chu-H’si of the twelfth century. Chu-H’si’s tablet occupies 
the last place in orthodox Confucian temples. He is reckoned 
the last of the authoritative interpreters of classic antiquity, 
much as St. Bernard is held as the last of the Fathers in Cath- 
olic tradition. 

Readers in quest of information about the Far East will find 
in these two little volumes much instructive and generally reliable 
matter, presented in a readable and attractive form. Dr. De 
Groot’s English, though highly creditable for a foreigner, is not 
above exception. Fault might be found with Dr. Underwood's 
use of the foreign-looking word “Sinologue.” If Sinologue, 
why not Assyriologue or Geologue? 

WILLIAM L. Hornssy, S.J. 


Social Relationship in the Light of Christianity. By W. E. 
Cuapwick, D.D., B. Sc. London: Longmans, Green & Co, 1910. 

A New Heaven and a New Earth. By Cartes Bropie Pat- 
TERSON. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 

East London Visions. By O’Dermm W. Law.er. London: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 1910. 

These are three painful books. The author of the first tells 
us that it is a development of the Hulsean Lectures, 1909- 
1910, and we think the Hulsean foundation might have been 
better employed. We are all agreed that social relationships 
are in an unsatisfactory state; and with regard to them he 
gathers together a mass of obvious assertions only to pick 
at them in a half-hearted sort of way. He does not give 
the remedies otherwise than vaguely, anxious apparently to 
avoid hurting the feelings of the members of the various 
anti-Christian schools. The main fault of the book is that 
the author is not equipped for his task. He is a Doctor of 
Divinity who does not know what a theological virtue is, and 
expresses himself in this bewildered and bewildering way: 
“These moral virtues” (the foundation of national stability), 
“are also regarded as theological, that is, they issue from the 
Divine Will and therefore are part of the nature or character 
of God.” As the Doctor of Divinity writes in this style, it is 
not surprising that the Bachelor of Science undertakes to 
discuss social problems apparently without the aid of funda- 
mental ethics. His acceptance of the broad conclusions of 

3iblical criticism does not help him to show social rela- 
tionships in the light of Christianity. 

The second is a still more distressing book, because it is 
arrogant in its ineptitude. Mr. Patterson thinks he has dis- 
covered that he is not “a worm of the earth” and “a miser- 
able sinner,” and would persuade others that they are like 
him. Life is short. Let us hope that he and they will dis- 
cover their error before it is too late, otherwise, they will 
find the first subtitle of this book unverified, and that it is 
the way not to eternal life, but to eternal death. The second 
subtitle: “Thought Studies of the Fourth Dimension” is 
simply an imposition. The first chapter consists of defini- 
tions which do not define. Thus: “The mind is that part 
of us which pictures or images all things, and afterwards 
thinks, reasons and forms judgments of what it has pictured. 
Man’s sense nature is that part of his being which corres- 
ponds to his five senses through which he comes into closer 
contact with nature.” Yet, as all cam see the “ picturing fac- 
ulty” belongs rather to the “sense nature” than to the in- 
tellect or “mind.” In an advertising slip, R. Heber Newton 
lavishes encomiums on Mr. Patterson, and Mr. Patterson will 
no doubt do the same for Mr. Newton when occasion arises. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Patterson’s new thought is only a very 
shallow exposition of old Pantheism and Gnosticism; and the 
Pattersonian. Rules for meditation are those of the Gym- 
nosophists, with a slight change: for contemplation of the 








navel the profound and original thinker has substituted con- 
templation of the solar plexus. 

The third book is mysterious. The author clearly attaches 
a moral to it. But what this is, as Lord Dundreary used to 
tell us half a century ago, “is one of those things no fellah 
can find out.” The preface says the book is “a statement and 
criticism of Life on an unusual plan;” “a portrayal of the 
conflict between a new soul” (if new, why does he write 
pourtrayal?) “and an old world, and the efforts that soul 
makes to construct some spiritual, floating ark, or even only 
seaworthy life-belt, against the deluge of scepticism that 
threatens to submerge the highest landmarks of the world.” 
“ The significance of the story and its views,” it tells us, * will 
be best understood when it is considered as an Essay of 
Values,” though what this means is not quite clear. The 
book is an unwholesome one. There is, nevertheless, some 
satisfaction for the reader. Having branded journalism as a 
profession of lies and without having changed his opinion, 
the hero joins the Pall Mall Gazette under Frederick Green- 
wood; as far as one can make out, marries the Star Lady, 
the daughter of a respectable mechanic, and, his hunger and 
humiliations ended, settles down to live at least comfortably 
and perhaps happily ever after. But whether in this he has 
the approval of the author, we are utterly unable to make 
out. 


Idols of Education. By CuHartes Mitts Gaytey. New 
York: Doubleday, Page & Co. Price 50 cents. 

Professor Gayley, from California, unites his voice with the 
professors of the East in the condemnation of present educa- 
tional methods. The weaknesses of kindergarten, primary, 
high school and college are set forth fearlessly and trenchantly. 
The indictment of the undergraduate is scathing and as true 
as it is sad. Electivism has enlisted one more high-executioner. 
Soon there will be none so poor as to do the god of the last 
educational decade any reverence. Unless something is done to 
stop the slaughter, there will not be a solitary mourner at the 
funeral of electivism. Latin and Greek with some science and 
history and everything prescribed up to Junior, at least, is in 
general terms the course outlined by Professor Gayley. In the 
lower schools he would have for part of the pupils imdustrial 
education, after the fashion of the medieval guilds. Mark that, 
ye adorers of modern idols! For others he would have a general 
training. In the colleges he does not seem to be an out-and-out 
adherent of prescribed studies, but would have courses for 
different professions. He proposes to gain time by improved 
methods, and to give a college degree at twenty-one and a pro- 
fessional degree at twenty-four. In this idea he is more modern 
than medieval. The book is eminently readable. The style is 
fresh and sparkling, and lends itself to apt quotation. The 
power to write so attractive a book is the best argument Pro- 
fessor Gayley could offer for his views. Fr. t; Bs 





Mother Erin, her People and her Places, Described Anew 
for Children. By Atice Dease. With sixteen full-page 
plates. St. Louis: B. Herder. 

Few lands are better loved than Ireland, and in the simple 
and affectionate way in which tlie writer of this pleasing little 
book tells of the history and legends, the charms and glories 
of Mother Erin will not appeal to her childish readers alone. 
Some of her grown-up sons and daughters who are here 
abroad, will doubtless feel a tug at their heart-strings, when 
they read of the beauties of Erin’s scenery, the story of her 
cities, of her Saints and heroes, and her famous sons of 
later days. 

The style is bright, familiar and entertaining, and the 


numerous illustrations from photographs of the people and 
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the places, add interest and comprehension to the text. The 
chapter on the Saints of Ireland is a rhyming alphabet,— 
very naive in places, as where we are told of St. Aedh, the 
builder, that: 

“He raised a hundred churches, in the country round 

Monasterevan, 

Which have now gone to ruin, 

to heaven!” 

The description of a day in the life of a Connemara boy, 
which comes at the last of the book, is likewise very enter- 
taining. And Malachi’s day and the volume end happily 
together, when all the family kneel in the dusk, on the floor 
of their humble cabin, to murmur the soft Gaelic accents of 
their evening prayers. E. F. G. 


and their builder’s gone 





The Islands of Titicaca and Kaoti. 
Lier. New York: The Hispanic Society of America. 
$5.00. 

This is the latest work from one who has devoted his life 
to research into the customs of American aborigines and ex- 
ploration of prehistoric ruins. After years of investigation 
among the town Indians of the Southwestern United States, 
he conducts us in the present volume to the shores of Lake 
Titicaca on the Bolivian plateau and there displays in detail 
the ruins of former days, acquaints us with the intimate life 
of the half-savage denizens of the district and relates their 
myths, legends and superstitions. 

Somebody has defined “ preface” as “the part of a book which 
is not read,” and appended notes as “a way to shift blame.” 
Here, at least, the preface is to be read and as for the notes 
plentifully supplied for each chapter, whoever misses them 
fails to get the benefit of the book. A modern map of the 
lake district and eighty-five full-page illustrations picture 
more fully to the eye what is so graphically described in the 
text. 

The ruins, the flora, the fauna, the topography, all receive 
ample treatment. The description of the present state of the 
natives, their pretended poverty, their cannibalistic tenden- 


By Apvotpn F, BANDE. 
Price 


cies still but imperfectly controlled, their esoteric organiza- 
tion and rites, their incongruous combinations of religion 
and sorcery in their monotonous lives, unite to make a 


volume of surpassing interest to the archeologist, to the 
ethnologist, to the physiographer. How faint has been the 
impression made on the Indians by the centuries of Caucasian 
predominance is one of the most striking lessons of this monu- 
mental work. 





A Red-Handed Saint. 
York: Benziger Brothers. 

A more expressive title would be “Slums, Cells aid So- 
ciety.” The reader is piloted in quick succession through 
jails, drawing-rooms, workhouses, convents, monasteries and 
London slums by an interesting and well-informed guide, 
who has the knack of imparting credibility to a very mar- 
velous narrative. To a strong and healthy faith and a de- 
cided preference for black or wandering sheep the writer 
unites the literary gift. The heroine is gradually educed 
from a murderer to a saint without straining probabilities. 
There is a great variety of good and bad thieves and other 
criminals, evidently drawn from life; Periwinkle Poll might 
have stepped from the pages of Dickens, had Dickens pos- 
sessed our author’s spiritual insight. From the lowest strata 
of society we pass at once to the highest, and here the writer 
is not so convincing. Sceptics, Modernists and Higher 
Critics are promptly and effectively silenced, but only con- 
vinced by the example of the converted criminals. Several 


By Onive KatHariINE Parr. New 





enter religious life, and here we particularly commend the 
author's racy refutation of prejudices and false notions which 
are too common even among Catholics. In some 300 pages 
she touches on a large variety of live topics and generally 
adorns them. We cannot think with her that a favorite cat 
“deserved Christian burial in consecrated ground far more 
richly than some of those humans who lie there.” How- 
ever, save in a few points like this, she is always correct in 
tone and text. The moral is contained in a series of ques- 
tions on page 1: “ Why do we spend hours a day reading 
all the rubbish that is turned out by the ton from countless 
presses, and squeeze spiritual reading into a grudging, yawn- 
ing ten minutes at bedtime? Why do we sit up till the small 
hours playing bridge and not make a point of never missing 
daily Mass? Why do we send subscriptions to Rescue and 
Prisoners’ Aid Societies, and then dine blandly with people 
who are much more really criminal than half those in 
prison?” The binding, printing and cover design do credit 
to the publishers. 





The Wonders of the Universe, What Science Says of God. 
By Jas. L. Meacuer, D.D., Member of the Association for the 
Advancement of Science, President of the Christian Press Asso- 
ciation. New York: Christian Press Association. 

The book is divided into five parts: the wonders of the 
heavens, of the solar system, the earth, life and human life. It 
is an interesting epitome of the sciences of astronomy, geology, 
physics, chemistry, physiology and others. The tone throughout 
is deeply religious. The author continually calls attention to 
facts which might easily have been otherwise, but which show 
forth Infinite Intelligence and the designs of an ovez-ruling kind 
Providence, The Galileo case and the theory of evolution are 
especially well treated. For lectures, sermons and instructions 
the reader will find an abundance of most interesting material. 

From a scientific standpoint we cannot subscribe to everything 
the writer says. Thus we cannot admit that the radiations of 
the stars keep the earth warm, nor that, “if suddenly these vast 
suns were blotted from the firmament, life would cease from 
earth.” Nor do astronomers say that Arcturus is the central sun 
of the universe, nor that we shall “ plunge down near his surface, 
and his heat will melt our world.” The writer even gives De- 
cember 22 in the year 55,905 as the date when we shall “be on 
the opposite side of Arcturus.” He says that “ plants and animals 
survived former Arcturus summers and will again,” a prophecy 
which plainly contradicts the preceding statement. 

Wuu1aM F. RIGGE, s.J. 


THE PORTAL 


I said, when Pleiades was up and all the starry choir 

Sang to the countless hosts of space with tongues of living fire: 

How wonderful, how wonderful this house of glittering things, 

This marvel of Orion’s belt, this blaze of Saturn’s rings! 

How vast the spaces of the home, where suns like fireflies shine; 

Where wreaths of constellations hang and twine and intertwine; 

Where mighty Sirius drifts along, a thistle zephyr-fann’d; 

Where huge Canopus floats and gleams, a speck of glowing sand; 

Where runs the endless Milky Way, a silver bridge of light; 

Where stands the Pole Star at his post, the helmsman of the 
night; 

Where Distance hath not term nor name and Time outstrips 
the mind, 

Where clouds on clouds of wheeling worlds blow down the 
cosmic wind— 

Then spake a mystic inner voice, as soft as mid-May blooms— 

“This is the portal of God’s house wherein are many rooms! ” 

JoHN JEROME Rooney. 
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LIBRARY NEWS AND NOTES 


Andrew Lang has reviewed, in the Eng- 
lish Bookman for April, Dr. Hay Flem- 
ing’s work, “The Reformation in Scot- 
land.” The Doctor is gently taken to task 
by Mr. Lang for the usual squinting views 
about the Catholic Church so common in 
our literature. We think our readers will 
enjoy the very sensible commentaries of the 
distinguished man of letters. 

Dr. Fleming went to great pains in order 
to show the licentiousness and ignorance of 
the Scottish clergy before the Reformation. 
“Would it not have been more interesting,” 
says Mr. Lang, “to ask how the clerics 
came to be so regardless of their vows? 
That is not the necessary consequence of 
priestly celibacy; in our own day we do not, 
I suppose, hear of more scandals among the 
celibate Catholic clergy than among those 
of other denominations, whose ministers 
may marry at will. The causes of the cor- 





ruption and ignorance seem a topic better 
worth insisting on than the notorious facts. 
The Church, as a wealthy yet weak cor- 
poration, was the milch-cow of the nobles, 
the gentry, the Crown. 
illegitimate sons of secular tastes were 
thrust into offices which demanded men of 
learning and piety. The occupants hated 
learning and gave themselves up to diver- 
sion. The Renaissance, like the spring, 
came slowly up this way, and it has some- 
times occurred to me that the great me- 
dieval Revivals of religion—the Franciscan 
for example—reached Scotland, if not tar- 
dily, still with a much weakened impact.” 

Mr. Lang meets the charge of the Doctor 
that the preaching of the medieval Church 
was apt to be “much more diverting than 
edifying” by declaring that “the Presby- 
terians made preaching the main thing, to 
the great affliction of many not ungodly 
men, and were diverting only occasionally 
and unconsciously.” As to the learning 
among the pre-Reformation clergy he calls 
attention to Bishop Hooker's statement, 
that in 1551 he found twelve conspicuously 
learned men among the three hundred and 
eleven incumbents in the Diocese of 
Gloucester, and he asks very pertinently 
whether twelve conspicuously learned men 
can be found to-day among three hundred 
and eleven ministers taken at random in 
Scotland or England. 

Mr. Lang very justly explains the ignor- 
ance of the churchmen of those days as 
being such “not because they were Cath- 
olics, but because they were listless 
hangers-on of a wealthy ecclesiastical cor- 
poration.” He cannot see that the Catholic 
faith must keep its possessor ignorant. 
“To-day I do not think that our Protestant 
clergy are more learned than their brethren 
of the Catholic Faith on the Continent. 
They maintain no anthropological review 
like the Anthropos of Pére Schmidt; they 
do much less for paleontology than several 
abbés in France; when I wanted a clear 
summary about Minoan religion, I found 
that the best was by Pére Lagrange, in a 
French serial devoted to biblical studies. It 
is not this or that creed which fosters a 
learned clergy; other conditions are at 
work.” 

Dr. Hay Fleming’s examples of the cre- 
dulity and superstition attending clerical 
ignorance before the Reformation are not 
more striking in Mr. Lang’s opinion than 
the credulity and superstition practiced 
by the Reformers. Attention is called to 
the liberty of conscience which meant “ lib- 
erty to trample on the conscience of Cath- 
olics.” And then Mr. Lang, one of the 
greatest authorities on the Reformation 
period, makes this unqualified and direct 
assertion: “The Reformation was un- 
Christian in its methods; that is the short 
and the long of it.” 

In referring to the church-despoilment 
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Younger sons and 








and church-wrecking indulged in by the 
“Brethren,” after pointing out how Knox 
denied such a thing in his History and 
asserted it in a private letter, Mr. Lang in- 
troduces a comparison that is startling 
even to ourselves. “ Seventeen centuries 
of Christianity and of war,” he writes, 
“have spared infinitely more of the ‘ monu- 
ments of idolatry’ in Greece than have 
been left to Scotland in the shape of ca- 
thedrals, church plate, and other relics of 
medieval art.” 





A Protestant evangelist in Little Rock 
treated his innocent listeners recently to a 
song composed “to the best of my ability,” 
and “the expression of a great heart ex- 
perience which was mine a few days ago.” 
He confessed, however, to having difficulty 
in giving it a title; whereupon Mr. James 
A. Gray, a prominent attorney of Little 
Rock, wrote a letter to the editor of the 
paper containing the above account, sug- 
gesting a solution of the Doctor’s difficulty, 
namely to retain the title which Adelaide 
Ann Procter herself had given the song at 
the time when she composed it. 


Reviews and Magazines 


“We should know, even if we had no 
previous information on the subject, that 
no one but a Catholic could have written 
the poetry of Coventry Patmore; so, 
none save a Catholic could have given 
us the prose of Hilaire Belloc.” This is 
the keynote of the current Catholic 
World's two opening numbers, both ex- 
quisite in literary form and spiritual in- 
sight. Virginia M. Crawford pictures 
the style, substance, trend and winning 
originality of Belloc’s principal works: 
“The Eye-Witness,” “The Heart of 
Penelope,” “Barbara Rebell,” “ Marie 
Antoinette,” “A Path to Rome,” “ Esto 
Perpetua,” “The Old Road,” “ Danton,” 
“Robespierre,” “Marie Antoinette,” 
“ Caliban’s Guide to Letters,” “ A Change 
in the Cabinet,” his brochures on Social- 
ism and on “Everything and Nothing.” 
“History and biography, essays, travels 
and novels, political tracts and nursery 
rhymes, he has tried his hand at them 
all and failed in none.” Her sketch has 
proved the writer's final verdict: ‘“ Mr. 
Belloc is an exhilarating writer with a 
keen imagination, strong sympathies, and 
a mind instinct with Catholic faith.” 

Katherine Brégy concludes her admir- 
able critique of Coventry Patmore as a 
man and a poet, exhibiting nim in a 
more lovable and intelligible light than, 
we think, has been shed on him before. 
His theme was Love, the nuptial rela- 
tions of the soul to its God and the es- 
sential, passionate humanity ind‘ssolu- 
bly wedded to Catholic theology. 

M. K. 
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EDUCATION 


The Presbytery of Dayton, Ohio, repre- 
senting all Presbyterian churches in five 
counties in the southwestern part of that 
state, by decisive vote has decreed that 
the University of Wooster will not seek 
to be a beneficiary of the Carnegie pension 
fund for superannuated professors. The 
reason of the decision is the stipulation by 
Mr. Carnegie that to obtain the money 
the university must agree to be released 
from all denominational control. Most of 
the speakers discussing the question in the 
meeting of the Presbytery argued that to 
accept the money would be tantamount to 
forfeiting principle; that the university 
could not be severed from church control; 
and that the institution would even lose 
financially by accepting the proposition, 
since the action would alienate the support 
of their own people. 





The shortened syllabus of studies an- 
nounced for primary schools in New York 
State. is to find imitators. Mrs. Ella Flagg 
Young, Superintendent of Schools in Chi- 
cago, has been revising the courses of 
study in the schools of that city, and has 
ready a list of changes to be presented to 
the board of education. While not quite 
so radical in her plans as the New York 
school officials, Mrs. Young advocates the 
elimination in primary grades of those 
branches which are merely preliminary to 
the secondary school work. Just as in 
New York, Mrs. Young finds that in Chi- 
cago a notably large percentage of primary 
grade pupils end their school training with 
the close of the primary grades. “ There 
is no use,” she claims, “ in teaching children 
the elements of algebra unless they intend 
to go on with the study—and most of them 
do not.” Thoroughness of drill in the 
three. R’s is beginning to appeal to edu- 
cators as the one suitable course for 
primary schools; and in this return to old 
ways we have another proof that we are not 
as wise as we have been fancying ourselves 
to be. It is to be hoped that the view will 
prevail not alone in regard to those chil- 
dren who have no expectation to go on 
to high school work. There is no call for 
electivism in primary grades—plain drill 
in the elements is the sufficient and neces- 
sary course for all primary pupils. We 
are confident that the scheme of modified 
electivism, explained in this column in our 
issue of April 16, and soon to ‘be tried in 
the schools of Cleveland, will be found to 
be an ill-advised experiment. 





Right Reverend Bishop Alerding, of Fort 
Wayne, has succeeded in carrying into ef- 
fect a plan some time contemplated. To 
provide High School accommodations for 
boys finishing the work of the Parochial 





Grammar Schools in Fort Wayne and its 
vicinity, he has opened a Central Catholic 
High School in his diocesan city. The 
new establisment is making a gratifying 
record in its first year, and Bishop Aler- 
ling is to be congratulated on the success 
attending the solution of a phase of the 
school question of grave importance in 
centres where no provision for Catholic 
idvanced training has as yet been made. 
The New High School is in charge of the 
Holy Cross Brothers, and Fathers Miller 
and Moorman, of the Cathedral, are on its 
staff of Instructors 





Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, has decided to establish a school 
of economics as one of its departments, 
to be opened at the beginning of the next 
school year, October, 1910. The Marquette 
University Journal in its current issue 
makes formal announcement of the pro- 
ject, which will be a welcome evidence of 
the growth of this youngest of Catholic 
universities in the West. The necessity of 
a school of economics was discussed by the 
board of regents at its first meeting in the 
spring of 1909, and the resolution then 
taken has been since made feasible by the 
perfecting of plans looking to the financ- 
ing of the school. The scope and aim 
of the school, as the Journal explains, 
“ will afford Milwaukee and vicinity oppor- 
tunity to secure an advanced and progress- 
ive education in commerce, accounts and 
finance, of collegiate grade.” The course 
will be two years, and Prof. W. C. Webster, 
Ph.D., now of the department of political 
economy in the University of Chicago, has 
been chosen dean of the new school. 


The Evening Post of New York makes 
fine use of an old thought in a recent 
editorial on the “ Specialized University.” 
The writer is discussing Lord Rosebery’s 
suggestion that the university solve the in- 
creasingly difficult problem of the multi- 
plicity of subjects by what he calls co- 
operation. In this co-operation system 
each university would “concentrate its ef- 
forts frankly on whatever group of sub- 
jects it feels itself most qualified to teach, 
while subjects not directly related to the 
particular function of the institution might 
still be pursued to a certain point; but 
they would be given a subordinate place 
without reference to their final utility.” 
Che writer finds in the suggestion a refine- 
ment of specialization, which will change 
the entire scope of university training. 
“That fine humility in the face of the 
vast field of intellectual endeavor which it 
is one of the great functions of a univer- 
sity to instil, could never,” he argues, “ be 
developed under such a system as this. 
Everyone would know, of course, when he 
stopped to think of it, that his intellectual 











vista was only the foreground of a great 
estate, but his normal habit of mind would 
be quite unaffected by this consideration. 
The men produced by the system would 
be among those of whom Newman wrote, 
‘They see the tapestry of human life, as 
it were, on the wrong side and it tells no 
story. Nothing has drift or re- 
lation; nothing has a history or a promise. 
Everything stands by itself, and comes and 
goes in its turn, like the shifting scenes 
of a show, which leaves the spectator where 
he was.’” 


SOCIOLOGY 


The National Conference of Catholic 
Charities, formed recently at the Catholic 
University, promises encouraging results. 
Early in the year, as announced in AMERICA 
at the time, Right Rev. Mgr. Shahan issued 
an invitation to a number of representative 
laymen and priests in the field of charity, 
for a conference at the Catholic University, 
February 19 and 20. Washington, Balti- 
more, New York, Chicago, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Newark and other populous centres 
were represented by active and experienced 
workers. The two days’ deliberations 
showed that a National Conference of 
Catholic Charities was both desirable and 
feasible. The plan contemplates the hold- 
ing of an annual gathering where all phases 
of Catholic charity may be discussed and 
where leaders from that field in different 
sections of the country may become person- 
ally acquainted. 

No effort will be made to hamper the 
large freedom of action heretofore en- 
joyed, or to commit the association or in- 
dividuals to any definite policy in charity 
work. It is felt, however, that a regular 
and frequent interchange of views will be 
helpful, and that a clearer view of the dis- 
tinctively religious principles that animate 
Catholic charity will result from closer 
association among the active workers. The 
first National Conference will be held Sep- 
tember 25 to 28, at the Catholic Univer- 
sity, Washington, D. C. His Eminence, 
Cardinal Gibbons, has accepted the office of 
Honorary President and Monsignor Sha- 
han, Rector of the University, is President 
of the Conference. 

Many Archbishops and Bishops have 
already signified their warm approval of 
this work. As the organization of the Con- 
ference progresses further information will 
be given out in the hope of awakening 
widespread interest and cooperation. It 
will aid materially if all associations of 
Catholic men and women devoted to charity 
in any of its forms would send the name of 
the society and any officer, in order that all 
announcements concerning the Conference 
may be sent to such associations. All 
communications may be addressed to Rev. 
Dr. William J. Kerby, Secretary of the Na- 
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tional Conference of Catholic Charities, 
Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 


Our readers are familiar with the special 
works of the Society of St. Vincent de 
Paul. There is the Fresh Air Farm at 
Spring Valley, where last year 2,200 chil- 
dren were entertained for two weeks, and 
there also is St. Elizabeth’s Convalescent 
Home for Women, open all the year round, 
which helped 525 poor mothers and work- 
ing girls back to health. It maintains, too, 
the Catholic Home Bureau, which has 
already taken 2,000 orphans from public 
institutions and placed them in Catholic 
families. In this work it has shown itself 
so conscientious, so watchful over the chil- 
dren thus placed out, as to have received 
from the State Board of Charities the high- 
est commendation. Besides these it has 
clubs and settlements, prison and hospital 
visiting, parole, probation and other char- 
ities. Its members are comparatively poor; 
and though they give freely of their own 
means, they need assistance in carrying on 
these charities. Hence every year they 
provide a public entertainment for this 
purpose, This year the Rev. Matthew C-. 
Gleeson, U.S.N., who was chaplain of the 
flagship of the fleet which made the tour 
of the world, will lecture on this most 
interesting subject on May 1, at Carnegie 
Hall. 


There is a general tendency to treat 
young criminals as if they were victims 
of circumstances or of disease and nothing 
more. Reformatories are to be provided 
for them from which they will come out 
cured of every vice. The old way was to 
treat them simply as criminals. Here we 
have two extremes. The truth as usual 
lies between them. Young criminals are 
first of all criminals. With understanding 
and free will they have deliberately vio- 
lated the law of God and man, and there- 
fore must be punished. It must be pre- 
sumed that they are not irreformable crim- 
inals, and therefore they must be reformed. 
Hence reformatories should be provided 
for them. But who is to undertake the 
work of reform? The histories of some of 
the reform schools of our Western states 
has not been altogether such as to en- 
courage one to believe the ordinary political 
appointee to be successful as a moral 
reformer. 

The emigration from Ireland during 1909 
was 29,230, an increase of 5,278 over the 
previous year. There were 15,382 males, 
13,848 females; 86 per cent were between 
the ages of 15 and 35 and over 60 per cent 
under 25. The greatest increase was from 
Ulster, and the lowest from Leinster. 
Seventy-five per cent of the emigrants came 


ECONOMICS 


The official statement of the Canadian 
revenue for the past fiscal year shows that 
up to March 31st last the revenue was 
$98,662,974. This sum will be increased by 
at least two million dollars by collections 
during the next few weeks for revenues ac- 
cruing during the fiscal year. Consequently, 
the revenue for 1909-10 will exceed a hun- 
dred million. Comparing the revenue of 
$98,662,974 as returned on March 31 with 
the total revenue of $83,100,525 for 1908-9, 
an increase is shown of $15,562,449. The 
net debt on March 31 last is given as 
$325,976,712. At the close of the previous 
fiscal year it was $307,212,322, so that al- 
though revenues are buoyant and expendi- 
tures somewhat smaller, the debt has been 
swollen by $18,764,390 during the fiscal 
year, and the figures are not yet all in. 

Customs receipts for the twelve largest 
ports of the Dominion have been issued 
by the Customs Department, and show that 
in every port there has been since [ast 
fiscal year, an increase in collections, and 
that some ports show a phenomenal ad- 
vance. Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and 
Vancouver, which are still by far the 
largest ports, show a great gain in receipts. 
Montreal is, as usual, first with $16,325,- 
229.78; then comes Toronto with $12,325,- 
465.05; then Winnipeg with $4,999,238.16 ; 
then Vancouver with $3,657,242.90. Ham- 
ilton, which comes next and has this year 
displaced Halifax as the fifth largest port, 
shows the greatest increase of all the 
twelve cities, nearly 43 per cent. Quebec 
drops from sixth to seventh place, and 
Victoria, B. C., from seventh to ninth, 
St. John, N. B., rising from ninth to 
eighth. Ottawa remains in the tenth place. 
London and Windsor, Ont., have changed 
places, London now being the lowest of the 
twelve ports, although its customs receipts 
have increased from $770,663.02 on March 
31, 1909, to $928,314.60 on March 31, 1910, 
i. e., more than twenty per cent. 

A well-known English company ap- 
proached the British Postmaster-General 
lately offering a considerable sum to re- 
lieve the existing shortage of funds due 
to the suspension of the Budget. It asked 
in return that all postage stamps should 
be cancelled with a stamp bearing its name. 
The offer was of course refused; but as 
it was made public the newspapers are 
recording it, and the company is getting, 
as it no doubt foresaw, a quantity of free 
advertising. 

The British Cotton Growing Association 
is looking for the means of restoring the 
failing Egyptian supply, and proposes to 
attempt cotton growing in Rhodesia on a 





to the United States. 


large scale if a suitable place can be found. 


It is said that some Rhodesian cotton has 
turned out better than Egyptian, and has 
fetched a higher price than any except Sea 
Island. The British South African Company 
is helping the enterprise. 

The total amount of coal mined in India 
in 1878 was 1,015,210 tons: in 1908 it was 
12,769,635 tons. During the last four years 
the export, including coal taken by steamers 
for their own consumption, .was only 7.28 
per cent of the whole. 





According to present indications, immi- 
gration to the United States for the fiscal 
year 1910 promises to reach 1,000,000 per- 
sons, if the record for the first nine months 
is sustained. The arrivals for March were 
136,745, and for the nine months of the 
fiscal year 667,949. The million mark was 
reached in 1907, when 1,285,349 aliens were 
admitted to the United States. 

Assistant Attorney General Denison, sent 
to New Orleans to investigate the methods 
of the American Sugar Refining Co. of 
that city, has announced that there 
absolutely no foundation for the charges 
of fraud against the company, and that the 
weighing at the Custom House was per- 
fectly correct. 


is 


SCIENCE 


At the International Electrical Congress 
at London, in 1908, a resolution was adopt- 
ed appointing an international committee 
to further the purpose of the conference, 
which had convened mainly for the secur- 
ing of uniformitv in electrical units and 
standards througnout tne worid. ‘ine 
work has now been formally inaugurated 
at the United States Bureau of Standards 
in Washington. The experiments, which 
will be continued over many months, will 
consist of .a series of tests to determine 
the most accurate numerical values for 
standard electrical cells, standard wire re- 
sistances and the electro-chemical equiva- 
lent of silver in voltameters. Those en- 
gaged in the investigation are Professor 
W. Jaeger, of the Physikalisch Technische 
Reichsanstalt, Berlin; Professor F. La- 
porte, of the Laboratoire Central d’Elec- 
tricite, Paris; Professor F. E. Smith, of 
the National Physical Laboratory London, 
and Professor E. B. Rosa and Dr. F. 
Wolff, of the United States Bureau of 
Standards. The three foreign delegates 
were appointed by the directors of the 
respective institutions, pledged to engage in 
these tests. The demand for uniformity is 
due to differences in volt values of the 
standard cells of different countries, as 
likewise to a slight difference in the value 
of the ohm, and in consequence a varying 
ampere value, which is the rating unit of the 
electrical current. Though these variations 
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would not affect commercial interests, they 
are sorely in the way of delicate electrical 
research. The funds for carrying on the 
research were procured by Professor S. 
W. Stratton, Director of the United States 
Bureau of Standards and treasurer of the 
International Committee on _ Electrical 
Units and Standards. All of the scien- 
tific societies of this country have contrib- 
uted liberally to the fund. 
F. Tonovorr, s.J. 





At the annual session of the National 
Academy of Science, held a few days ago 
in Washington, Dr. George E. Hale, di- 
rector of the Mt. Wilson Solar Observa- 
tory, cast grave doubts on the accuracy of 
Professor Percival Lowell's observations 
of Mars. To substantiate his assertions 
Dr. Hale reproduced photographs of the 
planet Mars taken with a larger telescope 
than that used by Professor Lowell, and 
according to his claim, under far more 
favorable circumstances. Dr. Hale con- 
tended that these photos showed only a 
mass of blotches and markings in no wise 
geometrically distributed is the con- 
tention of Lowell. Photographs made by 
Professors Campbell and Barnard, of the 
Lick observatory, were also shown, and 
these indicated virtually the same con- 
dition on the planet. 





as 


Gessellschaft fiir Erkunde describes 
and endorses the projected antarctic expe- 
dition of Lieut. Fritchner. The purpose 
of this expedition is not the quest for the 
South Pole, but to ascertain the relation 
of the great land masses of the East and 
West Antarctic. Lieut W. Fritchner is a 
Bavarian, and has already won distinction 
as an explorer in Tibet and Pamir. 


The 





From a series of painstaking experi- 
ments conducted by the noted seismologist, 
Professor Milne, at the Bidston Observa- 
tory, near Liverpool, the conclusion seems 
warranted that the earth is elastic and is 
pulled out of shape by tidal action. He 
finds that at high tide, the bed of the Irish 
Sea suffers a depression with the conse- 
quent effect of pulling the shores together. 
At Bidston this amounts to an inch in 
every sixteen miles. 





Dr. William Shaw, director of the Great 
Britain Meteorological Bureau, who is just 
about completing a tour of all the principal 
meteorological stations of the world, with 
the view of securing accurate information 
with reference to climatological conditions 
in general, has issued the statement that 
the common belief of people of different 
localities that the climate of their districts 
is undergoing a change is entirely unwar- 
ranted. Though statistics show oscilla- 
tions, they emphatically deny any per- 


manent changes in the climate. 





ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


Readers of AMERICA will recall a para- 
graph reference in a former issue to a sin- 
gular suit entered against the Pastor of 
the Church of the Immaculate Conception, 
in Tuckahoe, N. Y. The Pastor, Rev. 
John G. McCormick, in a lenten sermon 
early in the spring of this year, exhorting 
his congregation to practical penance, had 
specifically urged his people to avoid evil 
association and the dangerous occasions to 
be met in entering places of shady repute. 
A woman of Tuckahoe, nominally a Cath- 
olic and the keeper of a boarding-house, 
fancied herself injured by the utterance of 
the priest, although his warning had been 
couched in the general terms in which such 
moral exhortations are usually addressed 
by a pastor to his people. She brought suit 
against Father McCormick in the District 
Court, alleging slander and claiming heavy 
damages. Last week the case was heard 
and Judge Tompkins, the presiding magis- 
trate and a non-Catholic, threw the charge 
out of court without the formality of lis- 
tening to Father McCormick’s witnesses. 
Addressing the plaintiff's attorney imme- 
diately upon the close of the testimony 
offered in proof of the alleged slander, 
Judge Tompkins said: “Your own evi- 
dence shows that there is no cause for ac- 
tion. On the contrary, Tuckahoe is to be 
congratulated in having so vigilant a pastor 
and Father McCormick is to be commended 
for his courage in the cause of morality— 
shown by the very testimony of those who 
presume to charge him with slander.” 





The Catholic Knights of America will 
hold their National Convention in the 
State Capital building, Nashville, Tenn., 
May 10 to 14. The convention will be 
opened with pontifical high Mass by Bishop 
Byrne, of Nashville, at the pro-cathedral, 
where the sermon will be delivered by Most 
Rev. Archbishop Glennon of St. Louis, 
Supreme Spiritual Director of the Cath- 
olic Knights of America. The delegates 
will be welcomed by the Governor of Ten- 
nessee and the Mayor of Nashville. The 
Knights of Columbus, the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians and the Benevolent Order of 
Hibernians have united to make the con- 
vention a great success. The Catholic 
Knights of America was founded in Nash- 
ville thirty-three years ago and received its 
name from its first Spiritual Director, the 
late Archbishop Feehan of Chicago, who 
at that time was Bishop of Nashville. Since 
its inception this organization has dis- 
tributed over sixteen millions of dollars 
among the widows and orphans of de- 
ceased members. It has branches in nearly 
every State of the Union and its perma- 
nent headquarters are located in the city of 
St. Louis. 





The consecration of the Catholic Church 
of the Ascension on Mount Zion, Jeru- 
salem, April 10, was attended by Prince 
and Princess Eitel Friedrich of Germany, 
Princes George and Conrad of Bavaria, 
and more than a thousand German, Aus- 
trian and Swiss pilgrims. The Abbot Su- 
perior of Beurn delivered an address, after 
which High Mass was celebrated, the Pa- 
triarch of Jerusalem officiating. The cere- 
mony was followed by a reception of the 
Knights of Malta by Prince Eitel Friedrich, 
who presented to the monastery the por- 
trait of Kaiser Wilhelm, sent by the Ger- 
man Emperor for the occasion. 





Two thousand Knights of Columbus re- 
ceived Holy Communion, April 17, at St. 
Paul’s Church, Washington, where the local 
organizations were gathered under the aus- 
pices of Keane Council. The Mass was 
celebrated by Archbishop Diomede Fal- 
conio, the Apostolic Delegate, the event 
marking the public recognition of the Order 
by the representative of the Holy See. 





Mr. James A. Murray is about to restore 
the Carmel Mission, near Monterey, the 
first foundation of Fr. Junipero Serra in 
Northern California, to its original con- 
dition. The Martin family have given an 
acre of land to provide a suitable approach. 





His Excellency, the Most Rev. John 
Cagliero, titular Archbishop of Sebaste and 
Delegate Apostolic to Central America, is 
the first member of Don Bosco’s Congre- 
gation to be raised to the episcopate. Born 
in 1838, he joined Don Bosco in 1851, and 
ever remained in intimate relations with 
him. Father Cagliero was at the head of 
the first band of Salesian missioners who 
set out in 1875 to evangelize Patagonia, of 
which country he was named Vicar Apos- 
tolic three days after the nomination of 
Father Joseph Sarto, now Pope Pius X, to 
the see of Mantua. After over thirty years 
of zealous missionary labor, the devoted 
Salesian finds himself at a post which will 
demand all the judgment and tact which 
made his long sojourn in Patagonia so 
helpful to religion. 





On April 26, the Golden Jubilee in relig- 
ious life of Rev. John O’Shanahan, S.J., was 
celebrated at the Church of the Immaculate 
Conception, New Orleans, with a solemn 
high Mass of thanksgiving. Born in County 
Kerry, Ireland, 1837, he was a professor 
at Ennis College when in 1860 he sought 
admission to the Society of Jesus. Hav- 
ing made his ecclesiastical studies in 
France, Italy and the United States, 
Father O’Shanahan labored in the province 
of New Orleans, doing scholastic, mission- 
ary and pastoral work in most of the 
Southern States. He was at various times 
superior of the Jesuit houses in Augusta, 
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Selma and Mobile, rector of Galveston, and 
from 1887 to 1892 general superior of the 
province. He is still actively engaged in 
preaching and lecturing and is the spiritual 
director of several religious institutions. 
Assisting at this jubilee were his nephews, 
Rev. Thomas Stritch, S.J.. of New Or- 


leans, and Rev. John Stritch, S.J., of 
Tampa, Fla. 
PERSONAL 
Dr. Thomas O’Hagan, the well-known 


Canadian writer and lecturer, has been 
asked to fill the editorial chair of the 
New World, of Chicago, made vacant by 
the recent death of Charles O’Malley. It 
is understood that he will accept the in- 
vitation, and the many friends Dr. 
O’Hagan has made in his frequent visits 
to the States are cordial in their good 
wishes for his success in the new field 
which editorial direction of the New World 
will throw open to him. The Rosary Mag- 
azine in its current number contains an ap- 
preciative article on “The Development 
of a Canadian Writer,” written by Dr. 
Fisher, an associate of Dr. O’Hagan in 
literary effort in Canada. His sketch of 
the new Editor’s busy and successful career 
will be an admirable introduction of Dr. 
O’Hagan to the circle he now enters. 





Madame Schumann-Heink did a gracious 
thing in accepting the invitation of the 
Alumnz Association, of the Academy of 
Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 
City, to give a song recital at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, in behalf of St. Joseph’s 
Home for the Aged. Because of the heavy 
expense entailed in the erection of new 
buildings, this deserving charity was 
obliged to appeal to the bounty of its 
friends. No doubt the managers of the 
Home and the members of the Alumnz 
Association are congratulating themselves 
on the generous returns which the kindness 
of Madame Schumann-Heink secured for 
them. 





Addresses eulogizing the late General St. 
Clair A. Mulholland as a devout Catholic, 
a soldier, a patriot and a philanthropist, 
were delivered on April 17, at the meeting 
of the Catholic Alumni Sodality, in Phila- 
delphia, by Rev. C. W. Lyons, S:.J., S. Ed- 
win Megargee, General H. H. Bingham, 
Colonel H. S. Huidekoper, and Henry A. 
N. Daily, President of the Sodality. 





Advices from Australia, coincident with 
the departure from these shores of Lord 
Kitchener, indicate an impression there 
that he had an imperial commission to co- 
ordinate defence throughout the Empire, 
and to see what use could be made of Aus- 


OBITUARY 


Rev, Thomas J. Fitzgerald, Pastor of St. 
Patrick’s Church, New Orleans, died at his 
residence, April 21, in his thirty-fifth year. 
Born in County Waterford, Ireland, and 
educated at Mount Melleray, Waterford 
Seminary and Carlow College, where he 
was ordained to the priesthood in 1899, 
Father Fitzgerald entered the New Orleans 
diocese eleven years ago and at once be- 
came noted for exceptional efficiency and 
generous devotion to duty. Soon after his 
arrival in New Orleans, when a pursued 
murderer was firing from a barricaded 
building upon the surrounding crowd of 
citizens and officials, killing and wounding 
several, Father Fitzgerald went forward 
under a rain of bullets to administer the 
last Sacraments to the dying. A young man 
who accompanied him was shot dead by his 
side, but the priest did not desist till he 
had ministered to all the wounded within 
and without the building, and he then car- 
ried off the youth upon his shoulders. He 
became unwell a few days before his death 
while preparing the children of his parish 
for Confirmation and died of heart disease 
while Archbishop Blenk was performing 
the ceremony. 





Former Supreme Court Justice Charles 
Donohue died in this city, on April 17, in 
his eighty-second year. He was a native of 
New York, attended Columbia College 
grammar school, and began his career as a 
lawyer as an office boy in 1837. He was 
elected to the Supreme Court bench in 
1874, being the second Catholic in the his- 
tory of the city to attain that dignity. 
Justice John R, Brady was the first. 





Rev. Edward M. Faller, Rector of St. 
Mary’s Church, New Albany, Ind., died on 
April 18, aged 86 years. He was born 
January 3, 1824, at Barr, Alsace, and emi- 
grated to New York in 1840. Thence he 
went to Vincennes, where he was or- 
dained. He had been in New Albany al- 
most continually since 1857, and his death 
was considered so much of a public loss to 
that city that the Mayor directed the bells 
to be tolled for an hour when it was learned 
that he had passed away. 





Sister Miriam (Parthenia M. Mulry) 
died on April 18, at the New York Found- 
ling Hospital of the Sisters of Charity, 
where she had been stationed, in the 
twenty-seventh year of her age. She was 
the daughter of Thomas M. Mulry, so well 
known as the President of the St. Vincent 
de Paul Society of New York and for his 
activity in other charitable organizations. 
Three of her brothers and four uncles be- 


Mother Agnes Mary, Provincial of the 
Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur in the 
United States and Superior of the Convent 
in West Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia, 
died on April 17. According to the wish 
expressed during her last illness, the obit- 
uary notice given to the press omits per- 
sonal details. 


PULPIT, PRESS AND PLATFORM 


This very interesting note is made by 
The Field Afar: 

It has been remarked that wealthy Cath- 
olics are not easily interested in foreign 
missions. We have often asked ourselves 
“why?” An explanation might be found 
in the business instinct, which such people 
have inherited or acquired, that prompts 
them to make no investment without a 
visible return. Or again, as the poor best 
appreciate the material needs of others, 
so in the midst of comfort the well-to-do 
Catholic finds it hard to understand the 
meaning of a missioner’s absolute need. 

And sometimes, we have reason to be- 
lieve, vanity plays its part. The benefac- 
tor likes to point out some monument to 
himself,—the church to which he has given 
generously, that statue or window which 
carries his name, or the institution on 
whose walls his portrait hangs. 

To give and not to see the result of one’s 
benefaction, demands a special degree of 
charity; and just such is the quality of that 
charity which is directed to remote mis-— 
sions. It is beautiful because it is disin- 
terested. The left hand knows not what 
the right hand gives. The pure motive is 
present, almost invariably, in the offering 
destined to the missions. 





In view of the comments made concern- 
ing the regrettable “Roosevelt Incident” 
in Rome, the following excerpts from Ro- 
man newspapers are illuminating: 

“ All who are acquainted with Protestant 
action in Rome know well that the Meth- 
odist' establishment in Via XX Settembre 
is not only a place of religious services and 
instruction for that denomination, but is 
also a veritable centre of anti-Catholic 
and anti-papal warfare united with Ma- 
sonic and anti-Clerical warfare, with a 
succession of odious attacks and highly 
offensive outrages upon the Pope and the 
Catholic Church, and is a perennial bid for 
apostasy among priests and people. A 
centre, not so much Protestant as anti- 
Catholic and anti-papal, such as that which 
works in Rome, is an offense so continual 
and personal to the Pope that it would be 
simply absurd to desire an audience of 
him and also to make an address and a 
parade in the Methodist hall, which would 
necessarily add to the standing of the en- 
terprise.”—Corrispondenza Romana, April 
6, 1910. 
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Everybody knows that next door to the 
Methodist Hall there is an establishment 
for apostate Catholic priests, where there 
is great traffic in consciences; all who are 
acquainted with L’Evangelista, the little 
newspaper that is published there, know 
what insults it continually publishes against 
the Pope and the Catholic Church. No 
political condition was put, for Roosevelt 
is a private individual; nor was there any 
condition bearing on his religion, since he 
belongs not to the Methodist but to the 
Reformed Dutch Church. The only sug- 
gestion made was a request not to renew 
the Fairbanks incident, that is, that he 
should not lend himself to favoring anti- 
Clericalism in our city.”"—Corriere D’Italia, 
April 5, 1910. 

Under the suggestive title, “ Tippletude,” 
the /ndependent of April 14th says: 

“Since Dr. Burchard added a new word 
to politics we have hardly had a more no- 
tabie case of inept and suicidal blundering 
than that which will for a long while give 
distinction to the name of the Rev. B. M. 
Tipple, D.D., Pastor of the Methodist 
American Church at Rome. Some- 
what similar to the original Burchardism 
is Mr. Tipple’s senseless outbreak, although 
it has lighter consequences. So far as the 
public could know, the Methodist Mission 
in Rome had had a fine advertisement, and 
the veto put on Mr. Roosevelt by the Vat- 
ican had criticism of the Pope 
rather than of the Methodist Mission, 
which could have nothing to complain of. 
It might presumably be all that was good, 
doing an excellent work, arousing animos- 
ity only because of its success. But just 
then burst in the voice of Tipple, and such 
a voice! 

“ A favorite Turkish story is of the man 
who was asked to lend his donkey, but who 
replied that while he would be glad to do 
so, he could not, as it was in the neighbor- 
ing village. Just then, from the other side 
of the partition, came the bray of the ass, 
and the neighbor said: ‘ Why, there is the 
donkey in the stable.’ ‘You infidel,’ re- 
plied the owner, ‘to take the word of an 
ass against that of a follower of the 
Prophet.’ No less untimely and disconcert- 
ing, following Mr. Roosevelt’s warning 
against religious bitterness, was the intru- 
sive raucity that instantly destroyed the 
satisfaction with which the friends of the 
mission were considering the situation.” 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


OFFICIAL PROSELYTIZING IN CONNECTICUT. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Father Swift’s “Failure of Reforma- 
tories” is timely reading for your Con- 
necticut subscribers, as we have appointed 


tablishment in this State of an institution 
for juvenile delinquents. It is a figure of 
speech when I write that “we have ap- 
pointed a commission.” Our last legisla- 
ture empowered the Governor to appoint, 
but as political exigency required him to 
select very carefully, no Catholic was 
thought fit to serve in formulating plans 
for a reformatory, which in the ordinary 
course of events must be brought into con- 
stant contact with Catholic interests. 

It was some such thought as this which 
I had in mind while reading Father Swift’s 
article. When by suggestion he warns that 
unless supernatural helps are employed all 
reformatory efforts shall be barren, I am 
led to ask if our clergy are aware of the 
inroads that are being made upon the faith 
of inmates by those who are placed in 
charge of these institutions. As that is a 
large and somewhat vague question, let 
me narrow and define it by illustration. 

The tendency of present-day reformers 
is to find homes for offending youngsters, 
preferably to keeping them in penal or re- 
formatory institutions. Father Swift seems 
to be an advocate of this method when he 
writes: “A home, if in any fair way it an- 
swers to the name, is better than any insti- 
tution for properly training the young.” 
While most men will agree with that idea, 
when it is a question of the child’s own 
home, those who have control of some in- 
stitutions in New England take the words 
in an unqualified sense, and any home they 
find willing to take boys who have been 
committed by the courts they greedily ac- 
cept as fit habitations for their charges. 
As a consequence Catholic children are 
placed out in surroundings that inevitably 
lead to weakening and often to entire loss 
of faith. But that, again, is an old story, 
upon which it is not my purpose to dwell. 
The point to which I desire to draw atten- 
tion is that diabolical ingenuity is exerted 
to defeat any effort we make to obtain a 
share in the management of these public 
institutions, and a consequent control of 
the fate of our Catholic young. 

In this State a measure was fought 
through the legislature, in the face of most 
virulent opposition, requiring that indigent 
and wayward wards of the State when 
placed should be assigned to families pro- 
fessing the faith of the children’s parents. 
A joker, in the shape of the phrase, “when 
possible, or practicable,” robs the legislation 
of the force Catholic lawmen intended it 
to possess; so much so that I do not think 
there has been the slightest improvement 
over old ways. At the request of the 
Knights of Columbus, I wrote for informa- 
tion to the various state and county insti- 
tutions, and the answers given to the 
questions about the placement of Catholic 
charges would be laughable, were it not 
so serious. The Superintendent of the 








a commission to prepare plans for the es- 


| quents.” 
| gest itself is that unless the diocesan au- 


many Catholics were in his care but risked 
a guess. To the question (1) How many 
children have been placed in Catholic 
homes, and (2)in non-Catholic homes 
during the past year? the answer to both 
was “No data.” This case is quoted not 
to call attention to the “perfect system” 
ot our much-vaunted state institutions, so 
much as to invite notice to the care with 
which the prescriptions of the law are 
enforced. 

In our state I believe there is a law that 
the children cannot be placed beyond the 
jurisdiction of our courts. This forbids 
that they be spirited over into Massachu- 
setts. But there is no law, I have been 
informed by those who ought to know, 
which prevents that state from burdening 
us. As a consequence the whole northern 
border of Connecticut is a land of refuge. 
In my little parish there are at times 
twelve and thirteen boys from reforma- 
tories in that state. I have used every 
method of relief that could be pressed into 
service to keep the village clear of them. 
The manner of their placement is shame- 
ful, regarded from a Catholic view-point. 
In most cases non-Catholic homes, many 
of them undesirable according to all stand- 
ards, have been selected and seem to be 
preferred. 

Perverts have been chosen, and any sort 
of Catholic serves. Episcopal and other 
ecclesiastical authorities have been help- 
less; the lawyers have been able to find 
me no relief; the town officials I have ap- 
pealed to in vain. The last protest I made 
hurried certain of the reformatory officers 
to interview me, but after my talk with 
them I saw how absolutely impossible it 
was to bring these people to our point of 
view. 

Now, dear Mr. Editor, do not think I 
am ventilating an insignificant parish dif- 
ficulty which an abler pastor might have 
settled long ago. The solution is not so 
easy, believe me, where families are paid 
to care for these children, and where any 
interference with what they consider legit- 
imate revenue would unleash denunciation 
against the priest, which, after all, is a 
minor consideration, and would increase 
the hardships of the Catholic people, who 
depend on these others or their kin for 
labor. 

This single problem is hauled into atten- 
tion merely to serve as an example of one 
evil that may follow on a too strenuous 
appeal for “home-correction of delin- 
Another thought that might sug- 


thorities are on the alert to create some 
kind of central agency to have care of 
tnis matter, the enemy shall have proceeded 
so far ere long that there will be no over- 
taking of them. 

Epwarp FLANNERY. 
St. Bernard’s, Hazardville, Conn., April 17. 
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